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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Master Race (pp. 6 ff) 
Sons of Caesar (p. 8)—For Reluctant Readers 
Congress at Work 


CONGRESS AT WORK 

This special section is far too comprehensive to be read 
and digested in one week’s time. It is advisable to ask the 
students to keep their copy available for use at various times 
during the year. When something occurs which concerns 
government, this will prove an excellent reference. 

For example: A news item concerning the situation in 
Formosa is being read and discussed. Someone may be 
asked to check what part of the responsibility belongs to 
Congress. He can look up “Congress and the Constitution” 
and find that Congress has the power to raise money by 
means of taxes or borrowing, to organize an army and navy, 
and to declare war. 


A General Use of the Whole Section 
INFORMATION PLEASE 


To the teacher: Ask three or four of the more able mem- 
bers of the class to read the entire section. They will formu- 
late questions to bring out important facts or interesting 
sidelights on our Congress. 

They should write out these questions and alongside each 
me should note in brackets the article from which it was 
culled. They should confer together on the wording of their 
questions. 

Method of Procedure: Divide the class into two sections. 
The questioners will take their places in the front of the 
toom with the list of questions they have prepared. One will 
act as a scorekeeper and keep the record on the board. 
Another will explain the rules of the contest to the class. 
In brief, the rules are: 

1. A question will be read aloud. If someone knows the 
answer, he raises his hand. Committee members will try to 
call on the one first raising his hand. If the answer is correct 
4 point is scored for his side. If not, the other team has a 
chance to answer. 

2. If no one knows the answer, the name of the article is 
given and everyone can skim read it to find the answer, 
which can be read or rephrased in their own language. 

*The questioners should try to use wording different from 
that in the articles, so the skim readers will have to look for 
ideas rather than just a catch phrase. They should also 
aange their questions so those about the same article do 
not follow in succession. 

Sample questions are: 

1. How can the President be impeached? (“Congress and 


the Constitution” ) 

















2. Why were the number of Representatives limited to 
435? (“Know Your Congress”) 

3. What important committee position does Senator Mc- 
Clellan hold? (“A Senator’s Day”) 

4. The dome of the Capitol is familiar to everyone. Was 
it always the way we know it? (“The Home of Congress”) 

5. How many girl pages are there? (“Congress’ Helping 
Hands” ) 

6. Where was the national capital before it was at Wash- 
ington, D. C.? (“Our National Capital”) 

7. Who stamps a bill with the seal of state when it is 
made a law? (“How a Bill Becomes a Law.”) 


The Democrats Take Over 


To the teacher: Since there is such a change in committee 
set-ups, it would be advisable to have this, read aloud and 
discussed. Here is a device to keep the interest of pupils for 
whom this is difficult reading. It necessitates that they follow 
closely to keep track of when a paragraph ends. They must 
also listen carefully to the reading of the article in order to 
ask questions. 

Appoint two reluctant readers as pupil-teachers. 

The first pupil will take charge through the paragraph 
which ends “clerks, guards, pages, sergeants-at-arms.” 

The second pupil will take over the section which deals 
with the committee system and its importance in the mak- 
ing of laws. , 

They will call on various members of the class to read one 
or more paragraphs as they designate. (They might plan 
ahead and bracket short paragraphs they want to read 
together. ) 

As the article is read aloud, they will plan questions to 
ask their classmates. The pupil-teachers may choose to ask 
the questions as each person finishes reading or they may 
wait until their part of the article is completed. 

If they are very timid, talk it over with them beforehand 
and give them some help on the kind of questions to ask. 

For example: 

lst Pupil-teacher: How many members of the House of 
Representatives are “new” this term? (all) 

In which house of Congress do the Democrats have a 
majority? (both) 

2nd Pupil-teacher: What is the chief work of the com- 
mittees? (To study bills and decide which ones -shall be 
brought before the whole House or Senate.) 

Who is the most important member of a committee? Why? 
(The chairman. He decides which bills his committee shall 
consider. ) 


Master Race 


To the teacher: This is a story that should be read aloud 
and enjoyed together. Plan to read it yourself or select 
several good readers to share the task. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


February 23, 1955 
Theme Article: SWITZERLAND 
World Friendship: How We Live in Switzerland 


Francie’s Schoolmates Overseas: Switzerland 
Spotlight on America: Color TV 











It should result in a stimulating discussion on “science 


fiction.” Bring out that a good writer of science fiction bases 
his story on known and proved points. Ask in what places 
in the story did the writer take off in imagination? Had he 
led up to the points well? Was there a possibility that the 
things he wrote about might happen? Was there humor in 
Why did the “space men” suddenly go away? 

Call their attention to the way the author comes back to 
everyday normal things. It makes a vivid contrast with the 
imagined happenings. 


the story? 


What other writers of science fiction do members of the 
class enjoy? This may lead to informal book reports. Suggest 
they compile a list of the books and authors of this kind of 
literature they have enjoyed. This may be placed on the 
bulletin board so others may use it as a guide. The list might 
be headed: 


IF YOU 
JOY 


LIKED “MASTER RACE” YOU WILL EN- 

They may carry out this idea with other stories and share 
book experiences via these lists. To make it more personal, 
ask the person to sign his name below the book he suggests. 


Then he can be consulted further by those looking for books. 


Sons of Caesar 


To the teacher: Write “ on the board. After 
the group needing special help has gathered with their 
copies of Junior Scholastic, ask, Do you know what nation- 
ality Julius Caesar was? (The answer may be Italian or 
Roman. Accept either and explain that ancient Rome is now 
part of modern Italy.) 

Suggest they follow the same plan of silent reading that 
they used last week . . . underlining words on which they 
need help so you can tell them several at a time. If you 
notice any pupil growing in independence give praise freely. 


Julius Caesar” 


RESEARCH 


Ask for volunteers to find out the fascinating story of the 
destruction of Pompeii and the discovery of the ruins. 
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Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what building does Congress meet? (the 
2. How many U. S. Senators are there? (96) 
3 


Capitol) 


. How old must a Representative be? (at least 25) 

4. If the President vetoes a bill, how can Congress make 
it a law? (pass the bill again by two-thirds majority in both 
Senate and House) 

5. In the story “Master Race,” what scared the “space 
men” away from our Earth? (the boy’s comic books) 

6. How many members does the U. N. Security Council 
have? (11) 

7. The school that Francie visited in Italy is named after 
a famous Roman of ancient historv. What was his name? 
(Julius Caesar) 

8. Is ghee made by melting butter, X-raying potatoes, or 
cooking olive oil? (melting butter) 

9. Did the Incas live in the Alps, 
Mountains? (Andes) 

10. Is the U. S. dog population about 1%, 14%, or 72% of 
the nation’s human population? (14%) 


Apennine, or Andes 





Tools for Teachers 


Israel . 


Mar. 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETs: Israel (Background Series), 1954, 15¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Adventures in Israel, 1953, 20¢, World Youth, 
Inc., Quito Road, Los Gatos, Calif. The New Israel (Focus Vol. 2, 
No. 1), 1951, 10¢, American Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th St., N. Y. 32, N. Y. Information on Israel (includes maps, 
posters, etc.), 1954, free, Israel National Tourist Center, 37 West 
57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

BOOKS: First Book of Israel, by Nora B. Kubie, $1.75 (Watts, 
1953). Land and People of Israel, by Gail Hoffman, $2.50 (Lip- 
pincott, 1950). 

FILMS: Design for Israel, 20 minutes, rent, National Commit- 
tee for Labor Israel, 33 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Cities, rural areas, industries, cooperative enterprises. Where the 
Future Begins, 25 minutes, rent, National Committee for Labor 
Israel. Integration of an immigrant Bulgarian Jewish family into 
the life and economy of Israel. Building a Nation, 20 minutes, 
sale, Educational Film Dept., United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Results of modern technology; life 
and culture of Arabs and Jews. 

FILMSTRIPS: Israel, 61 frames, Life Magazine, Inc., Filmstrip 
Division, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Arab and Jew- 
ish peoples; problems of the Israeli government. The Goodly 
Land, 73 frames, Hadassah Film Dept., 13 East 37th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Land, people, cultural life. 





Answers to Feb. 16 Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 13 
ACROSS: l-wa; 3-snare; 6-easel; 7-Bach; 8-Forge; 13-June; 
16-rig; 18-mope; 19-area; 20-E. N. E.; 21-idol; 22-yawns; 24 
gnat; 26-otter; 28-wrote; 29-en. 
DOWN: 1-Washington; 2-are; 3-sea; 4-nacre; 5-elf; 7-bean; 
9-omit; 10-rod; 11-G. P. O.; 12-eel; 13-Jay; 14-ura; 15-New; 
17-Genet; 23-sow; 25-are; 27-tre. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
THIS IS CONGRESS: A. (30 points): l-a; 2-b; 
5-c. B. (30 points): 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F. 
2. NUMBER, PLEASE! (10 points ): 1-About 2,670 feet; 
2-600 miles. 
3. WHAT’S NEW? (30 points): 1-Inca; 2-Formosa; 3-butter, 
4-George Washington; 5-figure skating; 6-Navajo. 


3-c; 4-b: 
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This collection of stamps “‘picturing’” the Lord’s Prayer Price of this issue: 20c 
San example of topical collecting (See page 14) 


In this issue: CONGRESS AT WORK, pp. 1-C to 16-C 










STEER WITH YOUR HANDS 
STOP WITH YOUR FEET! 





JUST LIKE 
A BUS DRIVER! 


The man who drives a bus has other 
people’s lives in his hands. So he has to 
be a good, safe driver—he has to have 
full control! That's why buses have brakes 
that work with the feet—so hands are 
free to steer and operate signals. Just like 
the New Departure Coaster Brake for 
bikes. Your feet are always ready to stop. 
Your hands are always free to steer and 
signal. And the New Departure Coaster 
Brake is protected. It’s in the wheel hub, 
safe from weather and dirt, wear and 
tear. It’s the lightest, most powerful bike 
brake made .. . the modern brake for : 
modern American bikes... New Departure! ‘x = 5 


EW DEPARTURE 
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N. Y. Times map 
Black lines mark route of road network 
used by ancient Incas of South America. 


Ancient Inca Runners 
Qutspeed Pony Express 


“One of the greatest highway net- 
works of all time.” That’s what mod- 
em engineers call a road system 
built 400 years ago by South Amer- 
ica’s Inca Indians. Recently a group 
of U.S. scientists completed a two- 
year expedition along the Inca roads, 
which cover 5,000 miles. 

Incas paved some sections of their 
roads with huge stone blocks. At 
narrow sections, high in the Andes, 
the roads had low walls on each side 
to keep runners from falling off the 
mountain. The Incas also dug tun- 
nels through solid rock. They threw 
“suspension” bridges made of vines 
and willow branches across gorges. 
Sections of some roads were “floated” 
on pontoons of balsa wood across 
lakes and wide rivers. 

The Incas used the roads to haul 
farm produce and for communica- 
tions. Swift runners carried messages 
for the Inca rulers. The runners ran 
in relays of about two to three miles. 
They could cover about 220 miles in 
24 hours, reports Victor von Hagen, 
leader of the U.S. expedition. This 
was faster than U.S. Pony Express 
riders of 1860-61. Pony Express rid- 
ers each covered 10 to 15 miles, 
averaging 200 miles in 24 hours. 






Chinese on Tachens 
Removed by the U.S. 


“Keep alert, be on guard, keep 
your heads. We have a job to do, 
and that job will be done.” 

These words were announced on 
the night’ of February 6 over the 
loud-speaker system of the U.S.S. 
Estes, flagship of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet. The fleet—every light blacked 
out—was steaming up the -East 
China Sea into Tachen (TAH-shen) 
Islands’ waters. 

As we went to press, the fleet 
had started to take 15,000 Chinese 
Nationalist troops and thousands of 
civilians off the Tachens. Some ob- 
servers feared that the Communists 
might try to stop the Seventh Fleet. 
The Tachens, 200 miles north of 
Formosa, lie 15 miles west of Red 
China’s mainland. (For more on the 
Tachens, see last week's issue.) 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 
A week before the Seventh Fleet 


headed for Tachen waters, the 
United Nations Security Council 


was busy. The council has 11 mem- 
bers, including the U.S. and Nation- 
alist China. By a vote of 9 to 1, the 
council invited representatives of 
Red China to attend talks concern- 


ing islands in the Formosa area. The 
council said that the trouble brew- 
ing over these islands was a threat 
to world peace. 

The council’s invitation was sent 
to Chou En-lai, Red China's premier. 
Two days later he answered the U.N. 
His answer was as good as a flat 
“no”. He said Red China would at- 
tend the council’s talks only after: 

1. Nationalist China “has been 
driven out from the Security Council” 
—and Red China takes its place. 

2. The Security Council takes up a 
Russian resolution calling the U.S. 
an aggressor against Red China. 

At press time, the U.N.’s next step 
was still uncertain. 


AIR BATTLE 


Nearly a thousand miles north of 
Formosa, trouble flared up in a sky 
battle. Eight Russian-built MIGs 
(fighter planes) attacked a U.S. jet 
plane on a photography mission high 
over the Yellow Sea off Korea’s west 
coast. The plane was escorted by 
F-86 U.S. Sabrejet fighters, which 
shot down two of the MIGs. The 
rest of the MIGs streaked back to 
safety over Communist _ territory. 
The nationality of the Communist 
pilots is not known. The US. Air 
Force says they could have been 
Chinese, Russians, or North Koreans. 





NAVAJO WAR DANCE 


The photo at right shows Navajo 
Indian braves performing their sa- 
cred war dance for the first time in 
87 years. The last previous time was 
in 1868 when they signed a peace 
treaty with Uncle Sam. 

The war dance was held last 
month at Window Rock, Arizona. 
The purpose was to call attention to 
the Navajos’ need for water. 

The Navajos have a_ 15,000,000- 
acre reservation. It is as large as 
West Virginia. But the reservation 
gets very little rain. 

A new plan for using Colorado 
River water is now under study. It 
would give the Navajos enough 
water to irrigate 125,000 acres. Peo- 
ple in some Western states claim 
that Colorado River water should be 
used for other purposes. 


Wide World photo 
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U.S. Butter Served Up 
As “Ghee” for Asians 


This month a group of Indian 
officials had their first taste of Amer- 
ican-made ghee. If they like it, mil- 
lions of Asians may soon be eating 
it. (Ghee is pronounced “gee” with 
a hard “g” as in get.) 

Ghee is made by melting butter 
and then letting it cool. Part of it be- 
comes solid again. The part that re- 
mains liquid is the ghee. It tastes 
different from butter and Americans 
who have tried it usually don't like 
it. But the people of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma prefer it to butter. Ghee 
is especially useful in countries with 
hot climates because it doesn’t spoil 
for a long time even if it is not kept 
in a refrigerator. 

For years the Asians have been 
short of ghee because they couldn't 
get enough butter to make it. That's 
where Uncle Sam can help. Our 
farms produce more of some prod- 
ucts (including butter) than Ameri- 
cans need. This oversupply would 
cause farm prices to fall. To prevent 
this, the U.S. Government buys up 
much of the unneeded products and 
stores them. At present, the Govern- 
ment has about 260 million pounds 
of butter stored. 


[NEWS ge ROUNDUP | 


To save the cost of storage, we 
are giving away some of the surplus 
farm products. But that even costs 
money—$5,000,000 a month for 
packing, shipping, etc. 

We could probably sell ghee at 
about 25 cents a pound. Thus we 
would get something back on the 
stored butter (for which Uncle Sam 
paid about 64 cents a pound). And 
we plan to build factories to make 
the ghee in Asian countries—thus 
creating a new industry and more 
jobs for Asians. 





Nancy Heiss, 13, Wins 
A Figure Skating Titie 


“The hottest figure skating team 
on ice.” That's what they call the 
Heiss sisters—Carol 15, and Nancy, 
13, of Ozone Park, N.Y. Last month 
they paired up to win a figure skating 
event at the Middle Atlantic tourna- 
ment in New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden (see below). Earlier 
in the day, Nancy—skating in per- 
fect time to music—won the women’s 
singles championship. 

The girls’ brother, Bruce, 11, is 
also a nimble expert on ice. Last 
year Bruce won the novice cham- 
pionship in the same tournament. 


Wide World photo 
Carol Heiss, 15, (left) and her sister Nancy, 13, do a “swan lift’ (story above). 





“No Confidence” Vote 
Ousts Mendes-France 


Last week France was looking for 


a new premier. Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France and his cabinet re. 
signed. The National Assembly, 


(lower house of France's parliament) 
had voted “no confidence” jp 
Mendes-France’s plans for North Af- 
rica. He wished to give more self. 
government to ‘Tunisia, one of 
France’s territories in North Africa, 
The assembly voted 319 to 273 
against Mendes-France. 

Under France's constitution, a pre- 
mier and his cabinet must resign 
from office after a vote of “no conf- 
dence” by the National Assembly. 


“Greatest American” Will Sit 
On “Greatest American Horse” 


George Washington—on horseback 
—will soon take his stand at the foot 
of steps leading to the National Ca- 
thedral in Washington, D.C. 

The “father of his country” will be 
there in the form of a statue planned 
by Herbert Haseltine, a U.S. sculp- 
tor. The horse will be modelled after 
Man o’ War, a famous U.S. race horse 
of 1919-20. Man o’ War died in 1947. 
Mr. Haseltine carved a statue of him 
that stands in Lexington, Ky. 

Man o War was defeated only 
once (by a horse named Upset). In 
1950, sports writers named Man 0 
War the greatest U.S. race horse. 


Caribbean Goodwill Visitors 


Caribbean countries welcomed 
two prominent visitors this month. 
Princess Margaret of Britain is visit- 
ing the British West Indies. 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, 
accompanied by his wife and U.S. 
officials, is on a goodwill tour. 
They're visiting Cuba, Mexico, Gua- 
temala, El] Salvador, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, Panama, the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 


Nielsen Breaks Santee’s Mark 


Wes Santee’s world indoor mile 
record (see last week's issue) didn't 
last long. A week after he ran the 
mile in 4 minutes, 3.8 seconds, Den- 
mark’s Gunnar Nielsen set a new 
record in New York City. Nielsen's 
time was 4 minutes, 3.6 seconds. 
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News in a Nutshell 


U. S. “PUPulation” is at an all- 
time high. We have about 22.5 mil- 
lion dogs. That’s more than the 
human population of our 10 largest 
cities combined. About 17 million 
Americans own one or more dogs. 
Next to the mongrel, the favorite 
dog in the U. S. is the beagle, reports 
the American Kennel Club. Then 
comes the cocker spaniel. 











A steamship is taking her last 
voyage in Vermont—on land. She’s 
the Ticonderoga, a_side-wheeler, 
which is being moved to a museum 
at Shelburne, Vt. (A side-wheeler is 
an old-fashioned steamboat driven 
by two large paddle wheels, one on 
each side.) The 220-foot Ticonderoga 
is the last of 29 side-wheelers that 
once carried passengers on Lake 
Champlain, which borders New York 
and Vermont. Launched in 1906, the 
Ticonderoga traveled more than a 
million miles until her “active days” 
ended recently. She carried a total 
of a million persons, including some 
U. S. Presidents. 


An order for 3,000 fountain pen 
tops puzzled U. S. pen makers. The 
order came from India. Some people 
of India believe that owning a foun- 
tain pen shows they're highly respect- 
able. Those who can’t afford a com- 
plete fountain pen for pocket display 
—buy just the top! 






ONE NATION 
UNDER 
GOD 


BWIGHT 0. EMEHHOWER 
Somacwry Chetrmmns 
oH DGFT 
Seemed Checkers 


WERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND scWS 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the Na- 


tional Conference of Christians and Jews, - 


will be observed during the week of Feb. 
20-27. This year’s motto is “One nation 
under God,” an appeal for understand- 





_ ing among Protestants, Catholics, Jews. 
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World’s ‘‘Smallest Airport’’ 


A U. S. F-84 Thunderjet took off 
last month from a 39-foot-long plat- 
form mounted on a truck (see photo). 
The flight marked the first time a jet 
has been launched from the ground 
without a “take-off” run. (The U. S. 
Navy launches jets from ships by 
means of a catapult—a sort of giant 
slingshot. ) 

This new launching system has 
been developed by the U. S. Air 
Force. Officers say it may do away 
with the need for runways in emer- 
gencies. 

For a normal take-off, a Thunder- 
jet uses a runway about 8,000 feet 
long. Suppose an enemy has de- 
stroyed a jet airfield. Jet-launching 
trucks could be rushed into battle. 
The jets would be able to take off 
anywhere and attack the enemy. 


LAUNCHING THE JET 

Here’s how a jet takes off from the 
world’s “smallest airport”: 

Mechanical “arms” raise the jet’s 
nose. The pilot runs his engines at 
full speed. Then he sets off rocket 
fuel in containers attached to the jet’s 
tail. The rockets give the plane a 
“booster shot”—and it leaps into the 
air. The containers drop off after the 
rocket fuel burns out and the plane 
is flying. 

The plane can’t land on the truck. 


United Press photo 
In a blast of smoke and flame, this F-84 jet took off from a truck (story below). 


But the Air Force is testing a way 
to shorten the landing run. Steel 
cables are stretched across a runway. 
When a plane lands, it is slowed 
down as a hook on the underside 
catches the cables. Or a plane might 
land without using its wheels. The 
plane would come down on a run- 
way of rubber—and slide to a stop. 


‘All Sounds’’ Machine 


An electronic machine that can 
make any sound has been developed 
by scientists of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. During its first pub- 
lic demonstration last month, the 
machine played Holy Night, Home 
Sweet Home, and other musical 
pieces. 

The huge machine has so many 
parts it fills half of a large room. It 
has a “keyboard” with a set of keys 
like those on a typewriter. By using 
the keys and turning knobs, a musi- 
cian can make any sound. 

Suppose he wished to compose a 
symphony. He could make any sound 
that an orchestra can play—one 
sound at a time. After he put the 
sounds together and played them 
back, he’d have a record of his 
symphony. 

The machine also can make the 
sound of any human voice or any 
sound of nature. It probably will be 
used to make musical recordings. 








Master 
Race 


By RICHARD ASHBY 


Strange beings from 
outer space—ready to 
wipe out our world— 

looted the treasures of 


a boy’s tree house 


NE moment he dreamed he was 

piloting a fast plane over dan- 
gerous green jungles . . . and the 
next Eddie was wide awake and 
peering through the gloom. Across 
the room Rags was whining softly 
and sniffing the damp night air that 
rolled in through the open window. 
The Scottie was excited, Eddie saw, 
and it must be something out of the 
ordinary for Rags’ whimpering car- 
ried an undercurrent of perplexity 
and fear.... 

The boy called softly to him, but 
Rags, after tossing back a swift 
glance of recognition, put his fore- 
feet up on the sill and peered, mut- 
tering, out across the pastures. 

Eddie slipped from his bed and 
padded over to the window. As he 
comfortingly ruffed the fur behind 
the Scottie’s ears, he listened intently 
to the night. At first he heard only 
the ordinary country sounds—roost- 
ers crowing over at the next farm, 
the muffled thumping of stock shift- 
ing about in the barn and against 
the corral fence; the flittering and 
high chirping of birds in the cotton- 
woods and pepper trees. He took 
the dog in his arms and was about 


to go back to bed with him when 
he became aware of a sound that 
was very much out of the ordinary. 
A sound, Eddie decided, something 
like what you heard standing out- 
side the Baptist church in Riverside 
when the organist was playing low, 
vibrant notes inside. 

Eddie wondered how he could 
have missed the sound at first, so 
firmly had it now become estab- 
lished. Where could it be coming 
from? It was, he guessed, about an 
hour till dawn, and no tractors or 
other farm machinery should be 
running. And it wasn’t a radio. 

A plane? 

Leaning from the window he 
glanced upwards, then gasped in 
astonishment. Goose pimples of ex- 
citement tingled his skin, for there 
in the sky, above the oak tree on 
the ridge, hung a pattern of sharp 
white lights. They were little lights, 
as if someone had strung together 
a fanciful arrangement of Christmas 
tree bulbs, then sent them dangling 
aloft beneath a kite. 

Rags’ mutterings became deep 
and angry. Finally he gave vent to 
a short sharp bark. 
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Instantly Eddie quieted the dog. 
Lights or not, his mother had made 
it plenty clear that Rags shouldn't 
be in the house. 

Crouching on the floor, both arms 
about Rags, Eddie whispered words 
of reassurance while he stared up at 
the strange sparklings. The oak tree 
-the one with his tree house—was 
a scant quarter-mile from where he 
knelt, and he wondered if its being 
so high on the ridge had caused it 
to draw some sort of lightning to 
itself. He'd read of that happening 
_.. chain lightning. Or was it called 
fox-fire? Eddie couldn’t remember. 
Anyway, it looked something like 
that, he imagined. 

But no lightning, he remembered, 
made a noise like a machine. Un- 
consciously, he’d hooked sight and 
sound together. Frowning, Eddie let 
go of the dog. If the lights had been 
over the barn or garage, he’d have 
gone to tell his father. Or over the 
garden, his mother. But the tree 
house didn’t concern them. It was 
his, and even if it hadn’t been an 
hour before dawn he wouldn't have 
told his parents. It wouldn’t do for 
either Mother or Father to go snoop- 
ing around, even if they couldn't 
find his secret ladder and climb it. 

He returned to the window. 

Something thrashed in the highest 
branches of the oak. Rags began his 
whining again. 

There was but one thing to do. 
He found his moccasins by the night 
table and pulled them on, threw a 
leather jacket on over his pajamas. 
From the wall above his desk, Eddie 
took down his .22, broke it, slipped 
in a shell, and tiptoed from the 
house. 

The humming was stronger out- 
side. Not louder, exactly, but more 
easy to feel. He crouched down, the 
way he'd seen commandos do in pic- 
tures, and began to run, holding the 
tile at ready before him. And for 
once, Rags seemed content to stay 
at his side and not go dashing along 
ahead up the path. As they took 
the turn by the big rock a startled 
nightbird plunged out of the bushes 
and took wing. The bird’s violent 
tush brought caution to Eddie and 
he slowed his run to a walk. Sup- 
he thought, that someone in a 

icopter or maybe a balloon was 


—_—_ 
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hanging over the tree house. Spies, 
probably. And suppose they wanted 
the tree house for a headquarters. 

He stopped, looked back down at 
the house dimly outlined in the star- 
light. Suppose, he continued, that 
there were too many of them. He'd 
just better sneak up quiet and see 
what was going on. 

He eased himself around another 
turn in the path and came again 
in view of the oak. The lights were 
still there, but they no longer looked 
to be mere points of brightness 
against an empty sky. He stopped, 
more puzzled than ever. ... They 
looked like navigation lights on a 
ship, and a couple of them like the 
glow from inside a radio. And all of 
them were swaying gently in the 
night wind, twenty feet or so above 
the tree. 

Rags went slowly ahead, two feet, 


three, four, then stopped . . . belly 


almost to the dust. His teeth shone 
in a soundless snarl, not a muscle 
of his body moving. Eddie had never 
seen him act like this, not even when 
the bear had come down into the 
valley to raid for chickens. Rags was 
plainly terrified, and something of 
the dog’s emotion communicated it- 
self. The boy bit his lip grimly, then 
strained to listen, heard what the 
dog was hearing; someone . . . some- 
thing was moving about up in the 
oak. 

Some of his fear gave way to 
anger. “Messin’ around in my tree 
house!” 

He gripped the rifle tightly, took 
two determined steps forward. The 
third step he never completed. He 
was unconscious when he pitched 
to the ground. And when Rags 
leaped after him, he too crumpled 
as if dead.... 


The Space Ship 


The Commander left his report- 
strewn desk and strode heavily over 
to the forward port. Glumly he 
looked down at the frosty, pitted 
surface of the Moon a thousand 
miles away, and in his imagination 
saw the planet that swung on the 
dead orb’s opposite side. It was 
nonsense to have to hide behind a 
moon from such a primitive planet, 
waiting and waiting like a coward 
for reassuring information. But such 
prudence had ever been part of holy 
Law. 

He sighed, turned away from the 
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huge wall of window. Sometimes 
one wondered about Law, he mused 
darkly. One did not disobey, of 
course, but one could not help won- 
dering sometimes. And occasionally 
one even had the most dangerous 
thought of all—was it really impor- 
tant to kill all life everywhere for 
the sake of colonization? 

The Commander caught sight of 
his reflection in a polished door 
panel. His own hard eyes glowered 
out from the reflection accusingly, 
so he pulled up his shoulders and 
put all suspicion from his mind. 
Would he not destroy any of his 
people for such thoughts? Then he 
must not allow himself such ideas. 
Naturally, colonization was all-im- 
portant. That was Law. 

Picking up the pictures taken 
when they had first flashed into this 
system, the Commander saw again 
the nature of the beings they were 
about to wipe out. That they were 
ignorant savages, quite unworthy of 
the usual precautions now being 
taken, was plain to see. Their atmos- 
phere showed heavy traces of car- 
bon combustion, a certain indication 
that the creatures were inefficient, 
for who but a savage would burn 
matter to obtain power? The amount 
of radio-activity present in their air 
was so tiny as to prove that they 
had little or no knowledge of atomic 
power. There were no frell vibra- 
tions apparent; imagine existing 
without an understanding of simple 
magnetics! 

He picked up an enlargement of 
one portion of a land mass, put a 
hand magnetic lens over it. The 
magnification showed clusters of 
dwellings, linked together by lines 
and double lines upon the ground— 
certainly the proof of low-order 
civilization, when beings chose to 
live clustered together, traveling by 
land, when they could spread them- 
selves out over the surface of their 
planet and use the roads of the sky. 

The Commander made a sign in 
the air with his fingers and a door 
popped open at the end of the vast 
room. An aide ran toward the desk, 
halted, covered his face in salute. 

“Sir?” 

“How long has the scout been 
gone?” 

The aide removed his hands from 
his eyes. “A day and a night, sir. He 
should be back any time, now.” 

(Continued on page 10) 

















FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 





No. 3 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, O., tells about attending school 
in a dozen European countries last spring. 


They aren’t ““‘mad’’—just working hard to understand each other's language. 
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Sons of Caesar 


N European schools, lots of work 

and very little play seems to be 
the rule. That’s the way it was at 
the Julius Caesar public school in 
Rome. The students go to classes 
from 8:30 to 12:30. Then they study 
all afternoon and evening at home. 












Francie felt foolish riding in this chair while seeing the ruins of Pompeii. 











They have no school sports except 
gym exercises twice a week. 
Both boys and girls go to the 
Julius Caesar school. I was given a 
good-looking boy (see photo) as 
my desk mate and interpreter. The 
children were very respectful toward 
their teachers. When older persons 
were in the room, they stood quietly 
until they were told to sit down. 

Report cards were being given 
out the day I was there—and all the 
students were trembling in their 
boots! Before his card was handed 
to a student, his grades were read 
aloud to the class. 

Although the teachers spoke Ital- 
ian, I was surprised how much | 
understood from their gestures and 
the expressions on their faces. 

In school the girls wear black 
smocks over their street clothes. 
They use very little make-up or 
fingernail polish. Most of them have 
rosy cheeks, and black hair which 
is naturally curly. Many of the girls 
leave school early to get married 
or to go to work. So in the upper 
grades there are many more boys 
than girls. 


ITALIAN “HOT RODS” 


The young people are more free 
and easy outside of classes than in 
school. Roman boys “make eyes” at 
the girls and whistle after them in 
the street. They throw dice on the 
sidewalks, smoke cigarettes, make 


‘ flying leaps to get on the buses, and 


race around town on motor scooters 
the way American boys do in “hot 
rods.” 
Italy is a wonderful country to 
visit if you like animals and beauti- 
ful scenery. I drove through small 
towns in which nearly every child 
seemed to have a pet lamb on the 
end of a rope. I particularly liked 
the donkeys. They aren’t much big- 
ger than big dogs, but they pull 
huge carts at a fast trot. 
In the old ruined town of Pompeii, 
we saw two men carrying a chair 
supported on poles. The men it- 
sisted we hire them. I felt like a 
fool sitting high in the air, and look- 
ing down on the two poor fellows 
struggling over rough cobblestones 
and up steps (see photo). So I got 
out and walked, and they just carried 
our camera equipment instead. 






































E Americans are proud of our government. It’s 

probably the most successful government in 
the world today. It works for you and protects you 
in many ways. Its armed forces keep enemies away. 
Its Constitution forbids anybody to interfere with 
your religion or your right to speak up for what you 
believe is right. Its courts shield you from being 
unjustly accused. Its Congress makes the laws by 








which our country keeps up with changing times. 

This special section is about your Congress— 
what it is, how it works, why it’s important to YOU. 
Congress is in session right now. During the next 
few months, what Congress does will make head- 
lines day after day. You will want to keep CON- 
GRESS AT WORK handy when reading and study- 
ing about the nation’s problems. 








ONGRESS passes our Federal 
laws. 

Where did it get that power? Are 
there any limits to Congress’ powers? 

The very first section of the U. S. 
Constitution creates Congress and 
gives it the right to make the laws. 

When the Constitution was writ- 
ten, our country already had a law- 
making body called a Congress. It 
had been formed to carry out our 
struggle for freedom from Britain— 
the Revolution. But this Congress did 
not have much power. 

The Founding Fathers who wrote 
the Constitution in 1787 wanted to 
create a Congress that could really 
carry out its decisions. So the Con- 
stitution gave the Congress impor- 
tant powers. These are listed in 
Article I, Section 8. 

Some of the most important of 
these powers are: 

e To raise money, by means of taxes 
or borrowing. 


e To make rules for trade with for- 
eign countries and between states. 


e To coin money. 


e To create post offices and Federal 
courts. 


e To organize an army and navy. 

e To declare war. 

e To pass any law necessary to carry 
out any part of the Constitution. 
But the Founding Fathers did not 

want to give Congress—or any other 

part of the Government—too much 
power. They guarded against this 
danger in several ways: 


1. Constitution is supreme 

Laws passed by Congress must not 
conflict with any part of the Consti- 
tution (Article VI, No. 2). 


2. Forbidden powers 

Congress is forbidden to pass cer- 
tains kinds of laws that might take 
away the freedom of the people 
(Article I, Section 9; Bill of Rights). 


3. States’ rights 

The Federal Government has only 
the powers listed in the Constitution. 
The states keep all other powers 
(10th Amendment). . 





Congress and the Constitution 


4. Division of powers 

The Constitution created a three- 
part government. It divided the pow. 
ers between Congress, the President, 
and the Federal courts, headed by a 
Supreme Court. 

For instance, the President can 
veto (send back to Congress without 
signing) a bill passed by Congress, 
Then the bill cannot become a law- 
unless Congress passes it again by 
two-thirds vote. The Supreme Court 
can decide that a law conflicts with 
something in the Constitution. Then 
the law is thrown out and no one 
needs to obey it. 

Congress can prevent the President 
from becoming a dictator by im- 
peaching him. This means that the 
House of Representatives would call 
the President up for trial before the 
Senate. If the Senate by two-thirds 
vote finds the President guilty, he 
loses his office. 


5. Amending the Constitution 
By an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, powers can be added to or 
taken away/from the Government. 


a 





e 
Choose the President 
by the Electoral College 
in general elections 
a 


THE PEOPLE 





Directly elect the 
House of Representatives 
and the Senate 


The President appoints 
Supreme Court Justices 
with consent of Senate 
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Know Your Congress 


Here are clear answers to nine common 


questions that everybody asks about 


our national law-making body 


OW much do you know about 
your Congress? 

Here’s a “Junior Scholastic Citizen- 
ship Quiz” with the answers all 
written out for you! After you've 
read this article, try quizzing each 
other on these nine questions. 


1. HOW OLD IS CONGRESS? 

Our Federal Constitution created 
Congress. It is one of the oldest law- 
making bodies in the world. It was 
born on March 4, 1789—almost 166 
years ago. 

On that day the Congress of the 
United States held its first meeting 
in Federal Hall, New York City. New 
York was the temporary capital of 
the U.S. at that time. 

The First Congress had 22 Sena- 
tors and 59 Representatives. These 
men came from the 11 states which 
had accepted the Constitution by 
March of 1789. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island did not accept it until 
several months later. 

The First Congress served from 
1789 to 1791. Every Congress serves 
for a two-year period. 


2. HOW LARGE IS CONGRESS? 

Since 1912 the Congress has con- 
tained 96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives. They come from the 48 
states. In addition, Hawaii and Alas- 
ka each: elect one Delegate, and 
Puerto Rico elects a Resident Com- 
missioner. Phese three can speak in 
the House of Representatives but 
cannot vote. 

The Senate. The Constitution states 
(Article I, Section 3) that “The Sen- 
ate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each 
State.” Your state has two Senators— 
no matter how large your state is, 
or how many people live in it. For 
example, Nevada (population 160,- 
000) and New York State (popula- 
tion more than 14,000,000) each have 
two Senators. 


The House of Representatives. The 
House of Representatives has 435 
members. They are divided among 
the states according to population. 
The larger the state’s population, the 
more Representatives it has. 

As the nation’s population grew, 
and new states were admitted, the 
size of the House of Representatives 
increased steadily. By 1840 it con- 
tained 232 members. By 1900 the 
House numbered 386. 

By 1910 the number of members 
had reached 435. Congress then de- 
cided that this was enough. It was 
feared that Congress might get so 
large that its work would be slowed 
up. So the number was permanently 
fixed at 435. 

Each member of the House now 
represents an average of 367,000 peo- 
ple. However, each state must have 
at least one Representative, no mat- 
ter how small its population is. 

The states are divided into Con- 
gressional Districts. Each district 
elects one Representative. These dis- 
tricts vary greatly in size. One of 
New York City’s Congressional dis- 
tricts is only three square miles in 
area. One Texas district contains 28 
counties. 

Every ten years a nationwide cen- 
sus is taken to find out how many 
people there are in the U. S. This 
census shows, among other things, 
how many Representatives each state 
is entitled to have. After each census, 
Congress takes away House seats 
from states that have lost population 
and gives them to states that have 
gained. In 1951 a new list of each 
state's House seats was made, based 
on the 1950 census. As a result, nine 
states were given fewer Representa- 
tives. Seven states got more Repre- 
sentatives than they had before. 


3. HOW IS CONGRESS ELECTED? 
Senate. The voters of each state 
elect their Senators. Senators. serve 





Wide World photo 
Wisitors to the House Gallery must have 
their passes carefully checked by door- 
men and guards since shooting episode 
last year. Here Rep. Sid Simpson (R., Ill.) 
escorts three visitors from his home dis- 
trict, including Melton McClure, Jr., 11- 
year-old son of one of them. 


for six years. One third of the 96 Sen- 
ators—that is, 32 of them—are elected 
in every even-numbered year. Thus 
the Senate never changes its entire 
membership at any one time. 

House of Representatives. Each 
Representative is elected for a two- 
year term by the voters of his Con- 
gressional District. The entire House 
of Representatives is elected in every 
even-numbered year, for example in 


1952, "54, and ’56. 


4. WHO CAN BE A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS? 

Senators. A Senator must live in 
the state he represents. He must be 
at least 30 years old. He must have 
been a citizen of the United States 
for at least nine years hefore his 
election. 

Representatives. A Representative 
must live in the state in which he is 
elected. He must be at least 25 years 
old. He must have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least seven 
years before his election. A Repre- 
sentive nearly always lives in the 
district he represents. But this is not 
required by law. 


5. WHEN DOES CONGRESS MEET? 

The Constitution says, “The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4). It also 
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says, “such meeting shall begin at 
noon on January 3, unless Congress 
shall by law appoint a different day” 
(20th Amendment). 

Congress always meets early in 
January. Usually the session con- 
tinues into the spring months. In 
recent years, sessions have been long 
because there have been serious 
world problems for Congress to con- 
sider. Some sessions of Congress 
have lasted well into the fall. 

Sometimes an emergency arises 
when Congress is not in session. 
Then the President has the power to 
call Congress to meet in a special 
session. 


6. WHO PRESIDES IN CONGRESS? 

Senate. The Vice-President of the 
United States is the President of the 
Senate. He is not a member of the 
Senate and cannot vote unless there 
is a tie. The Vice-President can vote 
in order to break a tie. 

The Senate also elects a President 
pro tempore. This means “for the 
time being.” He presides when the 
Vice-President is absent. 

House of Representatives. The pre- 
siding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the Speaker. He is 
elected at the beginning of each new 
Congress. The Speaker is a Repre- 
sentative and can vote on any bill. 
But usually he votes only when there 














is a tie. The Speaker is always chosen 
from the majority party in the House. 
He decides the order in which Rep- 
resentatives can speak. 


7. WHAT ARE THE SPECIAL POWERS 
OF THE TWO HOUSES? 

Ambassadors, judges, and many 
other important officials appointed 
by the President cannot take office 
until approved by the Senate. Ap- 
proval is given by majority vote. 

The Senate also has the power to 
accept or reject treaties made with 
foreign countries. To accept a treaty, 
two thirds of the Senate must vote 
in favor of it. 

The House has two important 
special privileges. 

All bills to raise money must start 
in the House. Usually these bills are 
concerned with taxes. 

Suppose none of the candidates 
for the Presidency receives a majority 
of votes in the. electoral college. 
Then the House elects the President. 
It must choose from among the three 
candidates who received the most 
electoral votes. 


8. WHAT SPECIAL PRIVILEGES DO 
CONGRESSMEN HAVE? © 
Members of Congress may not be 
arrested except for serious crimes. 
Moreover, they may say what they 
wish on the floor of Congress or in 
committee, without being held to ac- 









TOTALS, 84th 
CONGRESS— 
DEMOCRATS 

232 
REPUBLICANS 
203 











count by anyone. (Article I, Section 
6 of the Constitution. ) 


9. HOW MUCH ARE CONGRESSMEN 
PAID? 

A Representative gets $12,500 a 
year. He must pay income tax on this 
salary, like any other citizen. He also 
receives $2,500 extra for expenses. 
He does not pay income tax on this 
money. In addition a Representative 
can have $17,000 a year to pay the 
people who work in his office. Usual- 
ly a Representative has an assistant 
and two to four secretaries. If a Rep- 
resentative’s staff members eam 
more than $17,000 a year, the Repre- 
sentative must pay the extra money 
himself. 

Senators get the same salaries as 
Representatives. But they are al- 
lowed more money to pay their staffs. 

A Congressman—Representative or 
Senator—is allowed $500 a year for 
telephone and telegraph charges. He 
can also have another $500 a year 
for stationery. In each Congressional 
session he is paid for one round-trip 
journey between his home and 


Washington. And a Representative 
may send out as much official mail as 
he wishes without paying postage. 
The Speaker of the House earns 
the same pay as the Vice-President 
of the United States. Both get $30,- 
000 a year, plus $10,000 for expenses. 
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How a Bill Becomes a Law 


OLLOW the arrow on the next 

two pages—and you'll see how a 
bill makes its way into the lawbooks. 

The drawings on pages 6C and 7C 
show what happens to a bill that 
starts in the House of Representa- 
tives. The process is just about the 
same for a bill that starts in the 
Senate. 

Not every bill goes through all the 
steps shown in the drawings. There 
are a few differences in some cases. 
For instance, the same or very similar 
bills may start in both houses of Con- 
gress at the same time. Also, many 
laws are passed by what is called 
“unanimous consent.” This means 
that no member speaks up to oppose 
a bill. So the presiding officer an- 
nounces that it is passed. In most 
cases these bills are what are called 
“private bills.” They have to do with 
only a few people or one community 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


and are not important to the nation 
as a whole. 

Let's take a real case. Here is the 
way one law was made: 


HOW A LAW WAS MADE 


Many elderly people have to live 
on small incomes or pensions*. They 
have a hard time getting along—and 
besides (until last year) they had to 
pay income tax. About 1940 a Teach- 
ers Association in Ohio started a 
campaign to change this. The Asso- 
ciation said that retired teachers 
should not have to pay income tax. 
A law was needed to carry out this 
idea. 

Congress did nothing about it. The 
teachers decided that other retired 
people needed help as much as re- 
tired teachers did. Several organiza- 
tions joined the teachers in asking a 
change in the law. 

On May 13, 1953, Representative 
Noah M. Mason, an Illinois Republi- 








This is the room where the House of Representatives meets. 
President Eisenhower is giving his ‘State of the Union” mes- 
sage. The two men sitting at the high desk behind him are 
Vice-President Nixon and Speaker Rayburn. The Senators are 


can, put a bill before the House of 
Representatives. It stated that retired 
people with very low incomes did 
not need to pay income tax. The bill 
did not pass. 

But in- 1954 the House of Repre- 
sentatives Ways and Means Commit- 
tee decided to change many parts of 
the tax laws. This tax bill was called 
H.R. 8300. It included the general 
idea of Representative Mason’s bill. 

H.R. 8300 passed the House of 
Representatives last March. The Sen- 
ate passed it in July, with some 
changes. A committee of members 
from both houses worked out the 
final wording. Then both houses 
passed this re-worded bill. 

On August 16, 1954, President 
Eisenhower signed the bill and it be- 
came a law. It provides, among other 
things, help for all persons who are 
over 65. They do not have to pay 
income tax on the first $1,200 of their 
income. (Turn page.) 





Wide World photo 
“guests” and sit at the right. Representatives are in the 
lower part of the picture. Just above the clock are seats for 
newspaper reporters and, at top right, are seats for the public. 
When making laws, House and Senate meet in separate rooms. 













1 How does a bill begin? It starts with a de- 
sire for action on some problem. Groups 
of citizens may call for a change in the law. 
The President or party leaders—or an indi- 
vidual Congressman—may favor a new law. 
In any case, only a Senator or a Representa- 
tive can put a bill before Congress. In these 
drawings, we show a bill starting in the y 
House of Representatives. However, any bill 
except one to raise money can start in the 
Senate. The process is about the same. 


Representative puts bill 

before Congress by drop- 
ping it in box (“the hopper”) 
en the desk of the Clerk. 


1 0 The Senate committee (like the 
House committee which first stud- 
ied the bill) can approve it, disapprove The Senate clerk reads 





it, or change it. The committee can the bill, which then After the bill has been 
write an entirely new bill (except that goes to the Vice-President. passed, House clerks 
bills for raising of money must start in He sends it to a committee are sent to take the bill to 
the House of Representatives.) If the which studies the bill, just the Senate, which must also 
committee favors the bill, it goes on as in the House. 


pass it before it can be- 


the Senate Calendar. come a law. 


12 If the Senate 
changes the bill, 
It goes back to the 
House. The House can 
approve it. Or either 
house can call for ap- 
pointment of a Confer- 
ence Committee of five 
— ry my a This committee decides on the final 
EIS i wording of the bill. Then it goes back to both Senate and House. 
1 The bill is now on the Senate It must again be passed by a majority* vote in each house. If 
passed, it is signed by the Speaker of the House and the Vice- 
- President and sent to the White House. The President can veto 
it (send it back to Congress without signing it). But the President 
signs the large majority of bills passed by Congress. 














floor. Senators can discuss the 
bill as long as they please. (Very rare- 
ly, the Senate has cut short a debate 
by voting a rule called cloture.) The 
Senate may also change the bill. 


* Word defined or pr d on p. 12. 


























After reading the title of 
the bill to the House, the 
Clerk then gives it a number 
and sends it to be printed. 





vor of the bill, it is passed. 





13 The signing of an important 
bill is an impressive ceremony. 
Congressmen and others who are es- 
pecially interested in the bill attend. 
Often the President uses several pens, 
signing part of his name with each. 
Then the pens are given to persons 
Present as souvenirs of the occasion. 





4 





The Speaker sends the bill to a committee for 
study. The committee can (a) change the bill; 


(b) write a new bill; (c) ‘kill’ the bill by “laying 
it on the table”; (d) send it to the whole House, 
with a recommendation as to whether or not it 
should be passed. 


The bill is now on the floor of the House. 
It is read in full. Congressmen may speak 
for or against it. The House can change the 
bill or send it back to the committee for 
changes to be made. If a majority of the 
Representatives who are present vote in fa- 








If the committee wants 
the bill passed, it goes 
on the House Calendar*. - 


3 if the bill is especially important, or needs ‘‘hurry-up” 
action, it goes to the House Rules Committee. This com- 
mittee has power to put the bill ahead of other business. It 
can decide how long the bill can be discussed on the floorx 
of the House before a vote is taken. If the Rules Committee 
does not send a bill to the whole House, the bill is usually 
“dead.” The only way to bring it up for a vote is for at least 


218 Representatives to ask to “discharge the committee.” 





14 If the President vetoes a bill, Congress 
gets another chance to pass it. If the 
bill is approved by both houses by a two- 
thirds majority, it becomes a law without ths 
President's signature. It also becomes a law 
if, while Congress is in session, the Presi- 
dent keeps the bill 1% days without signing. 





1 5 Finally the completed bill 

is sent to the Secretary 
of State. He marks it with the 
Great Seal of the United States 
as a law of the land. 


Drawings by Erwin Hoffmann 
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The Democrats Take Over 


HE 84th Congress is a “new” 

Congress. 

It’s new in membership. All the 
435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one third of the Senate 
were elected last November 2nd, and 
started their terms last month. 

It's new in its law-making pro- 
gram. It starts from scratch. All bills 
of the 83rd Congress which did not 
become laws are dead. 

The 84th Congress is new in an- 
other way. The 83rd Congress had a 
majority of Republicans. The 84th 
has a majority of Democrats. In the 
House of Representatives the Demo- 
crats have 232 seats, the Republicans, 
203. In the Senate the Democrats 
have 48 members and the Republi- 
cans have 47. There is one independ- 
ent Senator (Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon), who is voting with the Demo- 
crats. 

What difference does this change 
to a Democratic majority make? 


1. The 
changed. 


presiding officers 


There is a new Speaker of the 
House and a new President pro tem- 


pore*® of the Senate (see p. 12-C). 
The Speaker presides over the 
House. When the Vice-President is 
absent, the President pro tempore 
presides over the Senate. These two 
officers are always members of the 
majority party. 


2. Many 
vants” 


“Congressional 
changed. 

Members of the majority party 
appoint the persons who hold such 
jobs as clerks, guards, pages, ser- 
geants-at-arms, etc. 


ser- 


3. Committees changed. 

Perhaps the most important change 
was in the membership of commit- 
tees. The majority party names the 
chairman and a majority of the mem- 
bers of all committees. 

Every year 5,000 or more bills are 
introduced in Congress. There are 
many details to work out before Con- 
gress is ready to pass a bill. The 
exact wording must be carefully 
checked, so that the bill says just 
what it means. Its effect on other 
laws must be studied. 


*Means word is defined on page 12. 





Suppose all the 96 Senators or 435 
Representatives met together to try 
to work out all these points. They'd 
never get finished! So Congress sends 
all bills to a committee for study. 
For instance, if a bill has to do with 
farming, it goes to the Agriculture 
Committee. Bills dealing with the 
Army go to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

There are 15 standing committees* 
in the Senate and 19 in the House. 
Most Senators serve on two or three 
committees, most Representatives on 
only one or two committees. 

The committees are the “work- 
shops” where most of Congress’ real 
work is done. 

Before a bill becomes a law, the 
whole House and Senate must vote 
on it. But the committees decide 
which bills should be brought up for 
a vote. The committees decide just 
what the bill says. 

Sometimes Congress doesn’t accept 
the decisions made by its commit- 
tees. But usually it does. 

In the 84th Congress all the com- 
mittee chairmen are Democrats. 
Democrats have a majority on all 
committees. So the Democratic party 
pretty well controls the making of 


the laws. 7 





ELECTED DEMOCRATIC . 





1928 
1930 
1932 
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The Democrats have had a majority in Congress most of the time since 1932. They control both houses of Congress this year. 
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A Senator’s Day 


A Picture Interview with Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas 


Text by Myrick Land 


_ John Little McClellan was eight years old, 
his father took him to hear a speech by a man who 
was running for Governor of Arkansas. 

“As soon as the candidate started talking, I decided 
I'd like to make politics my career,” Senator McClellan 
says. “When we went home after the speech, I stood 
some pieces of stove wood up on a flat surface to serve 
as my audience, and repeated that speech almost word 
for word.” 

A few months later, young McClellan wrote a letter 
to Congressman John Little of Arkansas. This was the 
man for whom John Little McClellan had been named. 
The letter evidently made a strong impression on Con- 
gressman Little. In his reply, he wrote to young John 
McClellan: 

“I predict that you'll be a member of Congress your- 
self some day.” 

In 1934 that prediction came true. Mr. McClellan 
was elected to the House of Representatives. He served 
two terms. In 1942 he was elected to the Senate, and 
was re-elected in 1948 and 1954. - 

Before becoming a Congressman, Senator McClellan 





* Word defined or pronounced on page 12. 





a a.m CLIMBING into his car for the daily 

*~ fide to the U. S. Senate Office 
Building, Senator McClellan carries along a 
brief case heavily loaded with “home work.” 


Photographs by Vic Casamente of Harris and Ewing 


was a lawyer for nearly 20 years. He started studying 
his father’s law books at the age of 12. By the time he 
was 17, he passed examinations to become a lawyer. 
But in Arkansas, no one can serve as a lawyer until he 
reaches the age of 21. The state legislature passed a 
special bill permitting the 17-year-old John McClellan 
to work as a lawyer. 

He became the youngest lawyer in the state. 

Senator McClellan’s political career keeps him busy 
12 hours a day, seven days a week. He faithfully attends 
long Senate sessions. But only a small part of this time 
is spent on the Senate floor. Like other Senators, he 
spends most of his working hours in his office and in 
committee meetings. 

Senator McClellan, a Democrat, is the new chairman 
of the Committee on Government Operations. One of 
its subcommittees* is the Senate Permanent Committee 
on Investigations*. When the Republicans controlled 
Congress, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of 
Wisconsin, was chairman. Last month Senator Mc- 
Clellan became chairman. 

The pictures on these pages, taken for Junior Scholas- 
tic, show a typical day in the life of a busy Senator. 





9 a.m CONFERRING with four members of his ten-man office 


staff, the Senator hands out assignments. He asks one 


member to do some résearch for him, another to check on the prog- 
ress of a farm bill, and the others to concentrate on the day's mail. 








9:30 a.m FINDING time to at- 


* tend social affairs is 
another problem. The Senator ac-, 
cepted this invitation to dinner at the 
White House (above). An_ invitation 
from the President is generally con- 
sidered a “command performance.” 


9:20 a.m REPLYING to many of the 250 letters which reach him 

" “™* each day is one of Senator McClellan’s major tasks. 
Whenever he has a free moment, he calls in Mrs. Helen Brennan (right), 
his personal secretary. She has learned to take dictation “in snatches.” 


a 


10 a.m PRESIDING over meetings of the Government 

7u* Operations Committee is an important part of 
McClellan’s work. Other Senators shown above are: Martin 
of lowa; Symington of Missouri; Jackson of Washington; 
McCarthy of Wisconsin; Bender of Ohio; Smith of Maine. 


12 noon RIDING this miniature subway is a privilege reserved 
for Senators, their staffs, and friends. It leads from the 
Senate Office Building to the Capitol and takes about three minutes. 





1] FACING television and newsreel cameras, 
a.m. McClellan re i h 
ports to the nation on the new 
rules adopted by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and subcommittee. He also answers dozens of 
questions asked him by the reporters and commentators. 


12:10 m THANKING page Billy Walters, 
, p.m. 15, for bringing papers, McClel- 
lan gets ready for a visit to the Senate floor. 





12:20 p m WELCOMING a brief visit from Mrs. Mc- 
° eo" Clellan, the Senator discusses her work 
as a Red Cross volunteer. Mrs. McClellan and the wives of 
many Senators devote one day a week to Red Cross work. 


1:25 p.m HURRYING to keep a 


luncheon appointment, 
Senator McClellan comes off the Senate 
floor after attending a Senate session. 


135 m LUNCHING with Mrs. McClellan and three 

. o * friends in the Senate Dining Room, the 

Senator orders his favorite dish: hamburger. His guests include : 

(left to right): Myrick Land, Scholastic Magazines; E. J. Butler 3:30 p. m. rn win One ee 


‘ L | th 
of Forest City, Ark.; and Harold Sadler of Little Rock. Rennes MOI aie Rosen — sae 


Clellan outlines plans for coming investigations. 


430 p.m VISITING the Department of Jus- a p.m SETTLING down in his 


tice, the Senator checks on a apartment, the Senator 
otter of interest to a citizen in his district. does his “home work” for tomorrow. 
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SENATE’S “VP”: The Vice-President presides over the Sen- 


Leaders of 


ie 3 


ate. He is Richard M. Nixon (right), Republican. At left 
is Senator Alben Barkley, Kentucky, former Vice-President. 








INP 
Republican leaders, left to right: Les- 
lie C. Arends, Ill., minority whip; for- 
mer Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Mass., leader of Republican minority. 


the 84th Congress 
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HOUSE’S SPEAKER: The House of Representatives elects 
its own presiding officer, the Speaker. He is Sam Ray- 
burn, 73, of Texas, who has been Speaker seven terms. 


IN THE SENATE 


Wide World photo 
Democratic Senate 
leaders, left to 
right: Earle C. 
Clements, Ky., 
deputy floor lead- 
er; Walter F. 
George, Ga., pres- 
ident pro tempore; 
Lyndon Johnson, 
Tex., majority 
leader; Thomas C. 
Hennings, Mo., 
secretary of Dem- 
ocratic party con- 
ference. 


IN THE HOUSE 


Wide World phot 


Democratic lead- ~ 


ers, left to right: 
Jere Cooper, 
Tenn., Ways and 
Means Committee 
chairman; Speaker 
Rayburn; John W. 
McCormack, 
Mass., majority 
leader; Howard 
Smith, Va., chair- 
man of Rules Com- 
mittee. 
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Republican Senate leaders, left to 
right: William F. Knowland, Cal., mi- 
nority leader; Styles Bridges, N. H., 
Republican policy committee head. 




















The Home of Congress 


HE building where Congress 

meets is called the Capitol. Its 
great dome can be seen for miles. It 
has become a symbol of our free 
nation. 

The Capitol is always open to visi- 
tors. Every year more than two 
million people visit this building in 
which our laws are made. These visi- 
tors come from every corner of the 
United States. Many others come 
from foreign lands to watch Congress 
in action. 

The Capitol is one of the greatest 
tourist attractions in the nation. Ev- 
ery day there are 24 guides on duty. 

For a 25-cent fee, a guide will 
show you the wonders of this his- 
toric building. More than 250,000 
persons take the tour each year. 

The Capitol has been home to 
Congress since 1800. It stands on a 
hill 88 feet above the Potomac River. 
The “floor plan” of the Capitol is 
shown in the sketch below. The 
original building is the oblong por- 
tion in the center. 

For many years after 1800 the Sen- 
ate met in the room marked number 























2. The House met in the room 
marked number 1. But as our nation 
grew, Congress grew. It needed more 
space. 

Shortly before the Civil War, two 
wings were added. One was for the 
Senate (at right in the sketch) and 
one was for the House (at left). After 
these changes, the original dome, 
made of wood and copper, looked 
too small. So in 1863 a new dome 
was built. It is made of cast iron, and 
is more than 135 feet across. 


HALL FOR STATUES 


After the House and Senate wings 
had been built, the Supreme Court 
took over the old Senate room (num- 
ber 2). It met there until 1935. Then 
a special building was put up for the 
Supreme Court near the Capitol (see 
p. 16-C.) The original House room 
became the National Statuary Hall. 
Each state sends statues of two dis- 
tinguished citizens to this hall. For 
example, New Hampshire sent a 
statue of Daniel Webster, Massachu- 
setts one of Samuel Adams, Pennsyl- 
vania one of Robert Fulton, Virginia 
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one of Robert E. Lee. But soon Stat- 
uary Hall became overcrowded. 
Some of the statues have now been 
placed elsewhere. 

During the past century, the out- 
side appearance of the Capitol has 
remained unchanged. But a major 
“face-lifting” job was done on the in- 
side in 1950-51. This job cost $5,000,- 
000. Among other changes, new ceil- 
ings were built in both the House 
and Senate chambers. They replaced 
the former skylights. The new ceil- 
ings provide air conditioning and 
improved lighting. 

Across the street from the Capitol, 
to the northeast of the Capitol 
grounds, stands the Senate Office 
Building. It was first used in 1909. 
It contains the offices of Senators, 
and also conference rooms where 
Senators can meet. Senators can 
travel between this building and the 
Capitol on a small underground rail- 
way. 

The old House Office Building and 
a new House Office Building stand 
to the south of the Capitol. They 
contain the offices of the 435 Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Library of Congress is east of 
the Capitol. It is one of the largest 
libraries in the world. It contains 
over 10,000,000 books and pamphlets 
and_2,500,000 maps and charts. 
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Congress 


Helping Hands! 


OME Congressmen get a lot of 

action into their speeches. They 

shout and pound on their desks with 

their fists. If you were present when 

one of these vigorous speechmakers 

started talking, you'd probably see 

a teen-age boy glide up quickly. His 

job is to remove the ink-well from 

| the Congressman’s desk before it 

gets upset. 

| Preventing spilled ink is just one 

of the duties of Congress’ pages. 

There are 70 of them. You can easily 

recognize them by the way they 

dress. They always wear a dark suit, 

white shirt, black shoes, and black 
ties when Congress is meeting. 

Pages run errands, deliver mes- 

sages, and pass out documents*. 

They keep desk calendars opened to 

the right date, and fill match boxes 








Harris & Ewing 

f Harry King, a Capitol workman, changes 
committee and office door signs as the 
Democrats take control of Congress. 


Thousands of specialists—from teen-age 
page boys to Capitol police—perform daily 
tasks that keep Congress running smoothly 





and ink-wells. They put copies of the 
Congressional Record and the Cal- 
endar of Business at each lawmaker’s 
seat every morning. The Record tells 
the Congressman what happened 
yesterday. The Calendar tells him 
what's on the program for today. 
Pages also have such duties as phon- 
ing a Congressman’s wife to tell her 
that her husband has to work late 
and won't be home for dinner. 

The first Congressmen had to run 
their own errands. They found they 
were wasting a lot of time. So in 
1829 Congress appointed the first 
Congressional page. He was a nine- 
year-old boy named Grafton Han- 
son. 

Today there are 21 pages working 
in the Senate and 49 working in the 
House. There are also four in the 
Supreme Court. A page is appointed 
to his job by a member of Congress. 
He must be at least 14 vears old and 
less than 19. And he must have a 
good school record. In the Senate 
there is a custom that no page can 
be taller than the shortest Senator. 
Each page earns a salary of $285 a 
month while Congress is in session. 

The pages have always been boys. 
Last year a Rochester, N. Y., girl ap- 
plied to become a page in the House, 
but she didn’t get the job. 

The boss of Senate pages is the 
Secretary of the Senate. He is ap- 
pointed by the majority party in the 
Senate. In the House, pages take or- 
ders from the Doorkeeper. He is 
elected by the members of the 
House at the start of each new Con- 
gress. 

Page boys have to go to school, 


*& Word defined or pronounced on p. 12. 
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Page boys place copies of each day’s Congressional 
Record in folders to be passed out to each Congressman. 


even on days that Congress is in ses- 
sion. They attend one of the most 
unusual schools in the country. It is 
the Capitol Page School. It holds its 
classes in the Library of Congress 
from 6:30 am. until 9:30 am. 
When your school day is just about 
beginning, the pages’ school day is 
over. They go on duty in the Capitol 
at 10 a.m. 

Classes in the Capitol Page School 
include history, government, mathe- 
matics, and other high school sub- 
jects. Graduates of the school re- 
ceive special diplomas signed by the 
President of the United States. _ 

The pages live as boarders with 
various families in Washington. 
Some Congressmen have suggested 
that Congress provide a home where 
all the pages could live together. 
Congress would appoint a “house- 
mother” to have charge of the home. 


OTHER HELPERS 

The pages are only a few of the 
thousands of persons who work for 
Congress. Congressmen have many 
kinds of assistants to keep things 
running smoothly on Capitol Hill. 
Each Congressman has a secretary 
and clerks to help him. Each Con- 
gressional committee hires expert as- 
sistants and clerks to keep records 
up-to-date. 

Let’s meet Congress’ helpers: 

Congressional Reporters—When- 
ever a Congressman speaks during a 
session, every word is.taken down in 
shorthand by a special Congressional 
Reporter. There are seven of them in 
the House and eight in the Senate. 
The reporters work in shifts of about 
five or ten minutes each. 
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As soon as he finishes his shift, the 
reporter goes to a nearby office. He 
reads his notes into a dictaphone*. 
A clerk later listens to the dicta- 
phone record and types the words. 
These notes are then read over by 
the Congressman who made the 
speech. He makes corrections if nec- 
essary. The next morning his speech 
appears in print. It is printed in Con- 
gress own daily paper, the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Sergeants - at- Arms — One Ser- 
geant-at-Arms is on duty in each 
house of Congress at every meeting. 
Suppose two Congressmén should 
start fighting. The presiding official 
can call on the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
restore order. 

Parliamentarians*—Also on hand 
at each meeting of Congress is an 
expert who knows the “ins and outs” 
of the rules of Congress. He is the 
official Parliamentarian. Each house 
has one. If the presiding officer gets 
stuck on the rules of running a meet- 
ing, the Parliamentarian gives his ad- 
vice. 
| Chaplains—At the start of each 
meeting of the House or Senate a 
| chaplain gives the opening prayer. 
The present Senate Chaplain is Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, a Metho- 
dist. The House Chaplain is Rev. 
Bernard Braskamp, a Presbyterian. 

Capitol Physician—Congress’ own 
special doctor is George W. Calver, 
M.D., a retired Naval officer. He has 
an office in the Capitol to examine 
and treat our nation’s law-makers in 
any emergency. The most frequent 
ills among Congressmen are heart 
diseases and stomach trouble (such 








as ulcers), says Dr. Calver. He 
blames these on overwork. 

Capitol Architect — Housekeeper 
to Congress is the Architect of the 
Capitol, David Lynn. He bosses an 
“army of nearly 150 repairmen, en- 
gineers, electricians, plumbers, car- 
penters, painters, window washers, 
and cleaning women. They’re on the 
job throughout the year cleaning 
and repairing the Capitol. It costs 
U. S. taxpavers about $5,000,000 a 
year to keep our Congress spick-and- 
span. 

Senate Subway — Engineers op- 
erate a miniature subway for Sen- 
ators. Its cars run on a single-rail 
track through an underground tun- 
nel from the Capitol to the nearby 
Senate Office Building. The ride 
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Many crab fishermen live in the district of Rep. Russell Mack (Republican, Wash.). 
He does not want tariff rates on Japanese crabmeat to be lowered. He serves 
hard-shelled crabs from his district to fellow Congressmen in House Restaurant. 
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Wide World photo 
The page boys of Congress have no soft life. They attend school from 
6:30 to 9:30 each morning. Here is an American history class in action. 


takes about three minutes (see p. 
10-C). Representatives also have a 
subway tunnel from the Capitol to 
their office buildings—but it has no 
cars. They have to walk. 

Restaurants — Chefs and waiters 
work for Congress in the Capitol’s 
special restaurants for Senators and 
Representatives. The public is per- 
mitted to eat in certain sections of 
the restaurants. 

At the Capitol, you'll also see a 
barber shop for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, ticket and telegraph of- 
fices, and a Capitol post office. All 
are for the special use of our law- 
makers. 


“EXTRA BRANCHES” 


Congress has thousands of em- 
ployees outside the Capitol building. 
For example, our nation’s legislature 
has its own: 

Garden—More than a century ago, 
a U. S. exploring expedition came 
home with plants collected in the 
South Seas. Congress took over a 
greenhouse as a place for this col- 
lection. That was the beginning of 
the U. S. Botanical Garden. Now lo- 
cated at the west end of the Capitol 
grounds, the Garden houses more 
than 10,000 kinds of plants. 

Library — The Library of Con- 
gress, also located on Capitol Hill, is 
one of the world’s biggest and 
most complete libraries. Congress- 
men have first call on its services. 
They can get facts on practically 
every subject from the Legislative* 
Reference Service. This staff of ex- 
perts works only for Congress. 
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HEN you visit Washington, 

D. C.—even for the first time 
—you'll probably have a little of the 
thrill of “coming home.” That’s be- 
cause you'll see so many familiar 
sights. From magazines and movies 
and pictures, you know what the 
Capitol and the White House and 
the Washington Monument and oth- 
er buildings of our capital city look 
like. 

As you stroll around this beautiful 
city, you'll find it hard to imagine 
that the whole place was once a 
swamp in a wilderness. But that’s 
just what it was until 1791. 

At that time New York City was 
the national capital. During and 
after the Revolutionary War the 
Government had kept moving 
around. It went from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore, then to Lancaster, 
York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
finally New York—and later Phila- 
delphia again. Congress wanted a 
permanent home. The lawmakers 
told President George Washington to 
pick the spot. His orders were to 
choose a place “not exceeding ten 
miles square,” somewhere near the 
Potomac River. 

He decided on a patch of land 
belonging partly to Maryland and 
partly to Virginia. (In 1846 Congress 
gave the Virginia portion back to 
that state. ) 

At first this area of land for the 
national capital was called the “Ter 
ritory of Columbia.” The name was 





Looking down the Mall from the Washington Monument, you 
see the Capitol dome. The Senate Office Building is left of the 


OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL 








Washington, D.C. 


changed later to “District of Colum- 
bia.” 

President Washington named three 
commissioners to decide exactly 
where in the “Territory of Columbia” 
to build the capital city. “Let’s name 
the city after President Washington,” 
said the commissioners—and Con- 
gress agreed. 

To lay out the capital, President 
Washington selected Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer 
and architect. 

On September, 1793, George 
Washington laid the cornerstone of 
the United States Capitol. 

The job of removing the Govern- 
ment from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton proved to be quite simple. Th the 
summer of 1800 a single sailing boat 
carried all the furniture of the de- 
partments of Government. 


WASHINGTON BURNED 


In 1814 the U.S. was at war with 
Britain. A British force of 5,000 men 
attacked Washington. The soldiers 
burned the partially built Capitol, 
the President’s house (now called 
the “White House”), and most of 
the public buildings. After the war, 
these buildings were repaired. 


Today the District of Columbia 
covers an area of 69 square miles, 
More than 800,000 people live there. 

The Constitution directed Con- 
gress to govern the District of Col- 
umbia. Congress acts as “town coun- 
cil” for the District and passes its 
laws. 

The day-to-day job of running the 
District is in charge of a group of 
three men (the Board of Commis- 
sioners ). The President appoints one 
of them from the Corps of Engineers 
of the U.S. Army. The other two are 
not military men. They are appoint- 
ed by the President. The Senate must 
give its approval before they can 
take office. They serve for three-year 
terms. 

Unlike citizens of the 48 states, the 
people who live in the District of 
Columbia cannot vote. They do not 
have the right to run their own gov- 
ernment affairs. Yet the District has 
more citizens of voting age than 13 
of the 48 states. 

For many years Washingtonians 
have been demanding some rights 
of self-government. Both major par- 
ties have said they should have it. 
But so far Congress has not granted 
self-government. 


Harris and Ewing am 
Capitol and House Office Building at right. Behind Capitol 
is the Supreme Court (left) and Library of Congress (right). 
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SPORTS 


Big Stuff 
in Little 
Packages 


OST people think it takes years 
and years of experience to become 
a champion in a sport; that you can’t 


get up in the “big time” until you're 


at least 20. 

They're right in one way and wrong 
in another. It takes years of experi- 
ence all right. But the “big move” 
can be made well before age 20 or 25. 
Plenty of athletes have turned the 
trick while still in their early teens. 

Maureen Connolly won her first na- 
tional tennis crown at the tender age 
of 16. Joe Nuxhall pitched his first 
game for the Cincinnati Red Legs at 
the age of 15. Tom Gola was 17 when 
he was picked on the All-American 
Basketball Team. And Charlie Powell 
was just 18 when he won an end spot 
on the powerhouse San Francisco 49ers. 

The list goes on and on. And it isn’t 
all ancient history. Why, right this 
minute there are dozens of great cham- 
pions who are still attending junior or 
senior high school! Baloney, you say? 
I'll prove it. 

Remember Wilt Chamberlain, the 17- 
year-old 7-foot basketball star of Over- 
brook H. S. in Philadelphia, whom I 
raved about in my September 25 col- 
umn? Since writing that article, I’ve 
had a chance to talk to some experts 
who've seen him play and look at what 
they say: 

Bob McDonnell, assistant basketball 
coach at Villanova College: “He’s the 
greatest center I’ve ever seen!” 

Bob Cousy, the Celtics great star: 
“Except for George Mikan (retired) 
Chamberlain is the greatest center in 
basketball.” 

Haskell Cohen, publicity man for the 
National Basketball Association (pros) : 
“Cousy could be wrong. Chamberlain 
is faster than Mikan and could very 
well be the GREATEST in the gamie.” 

Richie Ashburn, star Philadelphia 


- outfielder and a hoop expert: “I saw 


him—and I still don’t believe it!” 

Remember, now, Chamberlain is still 
in high school! He’s already received 
offers from 100 colleges. The U. of In- 
diana is supposed to have the inside 
track. But he may go straight into 
pro ball. 

Okay, now, let’s go on to some of 
the other great stars in our schools. 

Dianne Williamson, 14 - year - old 





sharpshooter of Long Beach (Calif.) 
H. S., copped the Grand American 
Women’s Handicap Trap Shooting 
championship against 2,900 of the 
greatest women shooters in the coun- 
try. What’s more, it was her second 
title in a row—an all-time record. 

Nick Egan, 14-year-old sophomore 
at St. Mary’s H. S., Manhasset, N. Y., 
outshot 2,009 dead-eye dicks—includ- 
ing his father!-to win the Grand 
American Men’s Handicap Trap Shoot- 
ing crown. 

Erwin Klein, 16-year-old table ten- 
nis whiz of Fairfax H. S., Los Angeles, 
swept ALL the titles at the Interna- 
tional Table Tennis tournament in To- 
ronto, Can.—winning the open singles, 
junior men’s singles, men’s doubles, 
and mixed doubles championships! 
(See January 19 column for story about 
Erwin.) 

Shelley Mann, 16-year-old senior at 
Washington and Lee H. S., Arlington, 
Va., has shattered three world and five 
American records in the back stroke, 
butterfly stroke, and medley events. 

Joanne Bruni, 14-year-old sophomore 
at Laredo (Tex.) H. S., won six wo- 
men’s golf titles last year. 

David Schabacker, 12-year-old “fish” 
from Erie, Pa., has broken the national 
free style and back stroke records for 
his age group—though he’s never had 
a formal lesson! 

Don Meyer, 17-year-old senior at 
Burbank (Calif.) H. S., copped the 
national fly-casting tournament with a 
perfect score of 100 in both the wet- 
fly and dry-fly events—the first caster 
in history to turn this trick! 

Bobby Goodspeed, 15-year-old jun- 
ior from Wetumka (Okla.) H. S., was 
named 1954 world champion all-round 
junior cowboy by the American Junior 
Rodeo Assn. 

Nathalyne Kendrick, 16-year-old vet- 
eran of 12 years in rodeos, was named 
1954 all-round junior cowgirl. 

Mary Jane Hagan, 18-year-old soft- 
ball pitcher for the Raybestos Brakettes 
of Stratford, Conn., pitched 10 shut- 
outs, including 3 no-hitters, in leading 
her team to the New England cham- 
pionship. 

Johnny Rackin, 10-year-old swim 
whiz of North Hollywood, Calif., broke 
three national records for his age group 
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in his first yer of competition—win- 
ning 18 firsts,~13 seconds, and four 
thirds out of 30 races. 

Tommy Makinen, 8-year-old third- 
grader from Ramsay, Mich., in his first 
year of outboard racing, won a third 
and fourth place in Class A outboard 
racing competition with adults. 

Marion Park, 14-year-old sophomore 
at Miami Beach (Fla.) H. S., won 
the Florida senior and the national 
junior three-meter diving crowns in her 
first year of competition. 

Ann Marston, 15-year-old high 
school] student from Wyandotte, Mich.., 
has broken every junior archery record 
and finished fifth in the senior cham- 
pionships (18 years and over). 

Betsy Cullen, 15-year-old student at 
Tulsa (Okla.) H. S., won the 1954 
women’s golfing championship of Okla- 
homa. 

Mary Mills, junior high school fresh- 
man from Gulfport, Miss., won the 
women’s amateur golfing championship 
of Mississippi at the’ age of 14. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Right This Way 


A Martinsville, Va., girl writes: 


What is the correct way to introduce 
a boy to your parents? 


If both your parents are in the living 
room when Tommy arrives, say: 
“Mother and Dad, I'd like you to meet 
Tommy Jenkins. Tommy, my parents.” 
Always remember to introduce the 
younger person to the older. In other 
words, mention the older person’s name 
first. 

If Tommy is already in the room 
when your parents enter, he should re- 
member to stand and remain standing 
until your Mom and Dad are seated. It 
isn’t necessary for a girl to stand when 
she’s being introduced. But it’s a nice 
gesture of respect when the person 
she’s meeting is older than she is. 


A girl from Woodrow Wilson Jr. H., 
Seattle, Wash., asks: 


How can I refuse to dance with a 
boy at a party? 


There’s no way you can refuse, po- 
litely. At a private party, where every- 
body is supposed to know everybody 
else, it’s extremely rude to refuse to 
dance. So you must grin and bear it. 
And remember that a dance only lasts 
about three minutes. 

There’s always a chance you'll be 
pleasantly surprised. A boy you'd al- 
ways thought was a “creep” might turn 
out to be quite nice, once you know 
him. 











Master Race 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Fool!” The Commander roared out 
the word. “Did I ask for your guesses? 
I know he’s due back. He is, in fact, 
one hour overdue.” He did not know 
if this was or was not true, but it 
was good discipline policy. “Lock him 
away when he arrives.” 

The other covered his face respect- 
fully. “Yes, sir.” He turned, ran from 
the desk and out the door. 

For a few minutes the Commander 
kept busy by calling the ten ray-centers 
of the three-mile-long ship, demanding 
to know if they were ready to beam. 
They were. He then spent a while 
ordering all unit leaders to hold their 
sections in readiness for inertialess 
drive. The unit leaders protested po- 
litely that thev were. He called engine, 
commanded that they “look sharp.” 
Meekly they assured him that all was 
well. 

With only small satisfaction, the 
Commander rose from his desk, paced 
slowly over to the port again. As he 
gazed out at the Moon’s bland surface, 
he reflected that there was something 
about this nine-planet system they 
were in that made him edgy . . . made 
him want to keep active and alert. 

And where was that thrice-blasted 
scout? 

He decided to have him flogged 
when he returned. Good discipline 
policy. 


The Scout 


The Scout awoke and glanced at the 
clock on the dash of his little craft. 
It was very late, he saw. He would 
have to think of a fine excuse when 
he returned. 

Not much time! He would have to 
take what he could find in the vicinity. 
Small difference it made, though, since 
the beings of the planet were surely 
doomed. 

The Scout yawned, then lifted the 
ship from the mountain and arrowed it 
down into the folds of the valley. 
His visor translated the immediate 
night into light, showing him the 
typical surface features of a type J 
planet: foliage, sharp young geology, 
water flowing in natural beds. A world 
like a hundred others he’d visited in 
the name of Law. 

When the floor of the valley came 
up he leveled off, then silently sped 
along in search of dwellings. Beneath 
him, on level stretches of land, stood 
odd four-legged creatures. The domi- 
nants of this world? he wondered, Prob- 
ably not. The ends of their limbs ap- 
peared to be too blunt and crude to 
make even the simple tools he’d noticed 
during his flight in. Beasts of transport, 


no doubt. Boldly, he swooped low over 
a group, scattering them in panic. 

The meadow ended with almost 
sheer mountain wall, and the Scout 
whipped his craft up its face and down 
the opposite side. Something flickered 
in his vision screen and he swung the 
controls. A dwelling! In a moment he 
was back over it, hanging motionless. 
Sure enough, a revolting crude shack 
that nestled high in the branches of one 
of this world’s surface growths. 

This was it. There was no time nor 
need to search further. 

He locked the controls, then turned 
on the deadly, screen that would kill 
all life directly beneath, save one 
properly shielded such as himself, and 
would stun all life attempting to enter 
the edges of the field. 

Pulling on his helmet, the Scout 
reached to the stud at his belt and 
reduced his weight to but a fraction 
of itself, Then he opened the hatch 
and clambered out into the air. 

His first few minutes of exploration 
in the tree house were disappointing. 
There was no life, no corpses about for 
him to dissect and study. But the 
hunting club puzzled him. Obviously 
tooled by machinery and scuffed from 
much killing, it bore what might be 
a word burnt into its thickened end: 
“SPAULDING.” He realized he was in 
an extremely primitive section of the 
planet, for this weapon was, no doubt, 
a trade article from some more ad- 
vanced portion of the globe. Too bad 
he’d had to land in this region. Dull. 

The club he chucked into the bag 
over his shoulder, 

A round object, made of some fairly 
soft material, with seams twisting over 
its surface, next caught his eye. He 
took it up, shook it. It, too, bore the 
symbol “SPAULDING.” Probably a 
totem word. Perhaps the sign of this 
particular tribe. He put it with the 
club. 

And beyond that there was nothing. 

A simple people indeed, he pon- 
dered. He was about to leave when he 
noticed something stacked in one cor- 
ner, The Scout bent to examine the 
articles. They were bound together in 
long, wide, flat construction. There 
were bright colors on the outside of 
each, and just as he discovered that 
the individual leaves of material could 
be separated and turned, the alarm 
bell sounded twice in his helmet. Life 
had blundered into the outer edges of 
his field. 

Hastily, the Scout put a score of 
his latest finds into his sack and left 
the tree house. And without bothering 
to search for the life that had triggered 
his alarm (Law specified a Scout was 
to flee in such an instance) he adjusted 
his weight and rose up to his waiting 
ship. 





Minutes later he had passed the 


world’s satellite and was in view of 
his parent craft. 


The Council 


The Commander’s first action was to 
order the Scout flogged before his 
comrades as an example of what 
awaited those who became lax in the 
performance of important duties, His 
second was to assemble the Council 
of Experts. 

An officer ran from the room and 
returned in a moment with the Scout's 
bulging sack. Gently he placed jt in 
the center of the round table before 
the Council. After saluting he took his 
leave again. 

“Gentlemen,” began the Commander, 
“we are met again to pass judgment on 
a corrupt, life-harboring planet. By 
the authority vested in me through the 
line of my father I charge you with 
the voice of Law.” And so on, and on, 
with the ancient words of the ritual. 
The eight old experts hardly listened. 
They had sat through countless identi- 
cal sessions during the hundreds of 
years of their lives. Theirs was but to 
view the oddities that would presently 
be arranged before them, make mental 
records of their descriptions, and offer 
one or two guesses as to the nature of 
the articles. But in any event, the 
action that followed would be the 
same. The creatures responsible for the 
articles would shortly be snuffed out 

. in the glorious and awful name 
of Law. 

So they hardly listened. 

‘When the Commander had finished 
with the rites of the occasion he un- 
snapped the bag and after peering 
within it gingerly brought out the 
Scout’s first find. Only now did the 
old men appear to take much notice. 
A few even leaned forward slightly. 
All eyes centered on what their Com- 
mander held. 

“A totemic object?” asked the young- 
est. 

“No. A lever,” said the eldest. 

“For killing,” added the next. 

“But it was made by machine,” put 
in a fourth. 

For a moment they were silent. The 
Commander placed the “machine-made 
killing-lever” on the table. It described 
a short little half-roll, bringing the 
printing into view. 

“A religious design,” said the young- 
est. “Obviously pagan.” 

“But rather well worked.” 

No one found anything further to 
say, so the Commander brought forth 
from the bag the next object. A mild 
flurry of interest ensued when it was 
discovered that this soft globular thing 
bore the same “religious design.” 

The Commander had been listening 
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with but half an ear. Privately, he had 
long considered the experts to be but 
a muttering pack of dolts . . . dead 
weight, useless cargo on the ship. They 
did no work. But Law demanded their 
presence. The Law, he mused, seemed 
strange at times. 

He discovered the Council was wait- 
ing for him. Frowning to cover his 
embarrassment, he took out the last of 
the Scout’s finds. For a moment all 
of them were struck by the bright colors 
on the flat surface. Then one old man 
reached out a trembling hand. “Rec- 
ords,” he murmured incredulously. 
“Records such as our own race is said 
to have once made, long long ago be- 
fore Law.” Reverently, he examined 
the cover, then with remarkable agility 
for one so old he jumped to his feet 
and flung the thing from him. His face 
twitched with horror. 

The others, shocked and disbeliev- 
ing, fell to examining the rest of the 
new articles. In a moment, cries of 
alarm filled the council room. Chairs 
were upset, dignity forgotten. Only the 
eldest retained his composure, al- 
though with difficulty, for he could 
hardly manage to control the trembling 
of his hands. The astonished Com- 
mander leaned over his shoulder and 
watched as the,ancient turned the 
pages. 

What he saw made the blood drum 
in his ears, made his vision swim, and 
only faintly did he hear the old one’s 
croaking words. “Praise to Law, which 
we so carelessly accepted, for Law 
has saved us from the fiends of this 
planet. Had we attempted to destroy 
them, their space armadas would have 
taken instant revenge. For they are 
obviously mightier than we.” He put 
down the bright record of space craft 
vaster than the one which they oc- 
cupied and took up another. On its 
cover was depicted a world being 
blasted into flaming wreckage. Within 
was shown the pictorial history of a 
space fleet, engaged in repelling an in- 
vasion, and who followed up their suc- 
cessful defense by annihilating the en- 
tire system of the invaders. 

Five more of the record books did 
they examine before the Commander's 
stunned mind at last reeled beneath 
the hideous ideas and he could look no 
more. Dumbly, he managed to reach 
the phones and order the ship thrown 
into emergency drive to some far and 
lost point in space and dimension. 

And as he waited for the shuddering 
wrench that signaled interdimensional 
shift, he tried to forget - the horrors 
they had so narrowly escaped: crea- 
tures who could make themselves in- 
visible, who had mastered space travel, 
who worked in magic more powerful 
than that of Law’s, who could whiff 

‘Continued on page 14) 
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J. Malcolm Greany 


Juneau’s ‘‘New Look’’ 


LASKA’S changing fast! That was 
the “theme” of our “theme article” 
on Alaska that appeared in the De- 
cember 1 issue of Junior Scholastic. 
In fact, it’s changing so fast that one 
of our Alaska readers thinks Junior 
Scholastic didn’t keep up with it. 
Patrick Clark, of 621 East Street, 
Juneau, Alaska, says that one picture 
we used with the article is a little 
behind-the-times. After he received his 
copy of the issue, Patrick wrote to the 
governor of Alaska, B. Frank Heintzle- 
man. He asked the governor to send 


us an up-to-date picture of Patrick’s 
home town. 

The governor sent Patrick’s request 
to the Alaska Visitors Association, 
which mailed us the recent photo of 
Juneau shown above. “We think it gives 
a good idea of the city,” writes Execu- 
tive Secretary Bernice Morgan of the 
Visitors Association. “The picture ap- 
pearing in Junior Scholastic (Dec. 1 
issue, p. 10) is about ten years old. It 
shows only one street of the town, and 
is not representative of the city.” 
Thanks, Patrick! 





Junior Writers 





Do you like to write? Send your 
poems, essays, and stories to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Contribu- 
tions should include your name, grade, 
school, and your teacher’s signature. 

Do not send in contributions written 
by anyone else. This column is for the 
work of Junior Scholastic readers only. 


The Pine Tree 


A lonely pine tree stood on a hill 
As tall and as green as could be; 
It was sad and lonely, 

It had no friends 

It knew no one but me. 


The rain was beating on the earth 
The sky was dark and gray, 

The sun had hidden 

Its face until 

The storm should go away. 


The lightning struck with a blinding 
flash 


That lit the cloudy sky, 
Then came the thunder 
With a mighty crash 

As the pine tree gave a sigh. 


With a mighty tremble it fell to the 
earth, 

It struck with a deafening roar, 

Then the storm went away 

And the rain ceased to beat 

But the pine tree stood no more. 


Beverly Allan, Grade 7 
Post School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Katherine $. McCleor 


The Storm 
After a crooked flash of light 
Down came the rain with all its might. 
The thunder raced across the sky, 
As a gray cloud whizzed hurriedly by. 


The trees swayed swiftly to and_fro, 
And the flowers bent their faces low. 
As I shyly peeked from my window 
side, 
As if from the storm I wished to hide. 
Barbara Goldberg, Grade 5 


Public School 249, New York City 
Teacher, M. Miller 














Mechanical Pencil 
y= 


5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar out- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 









The super-smart mechanical Mr 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





WELCOME TREAT ON 
A WINTRY DAY—SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS ! 


@ Ask your for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 
2 . 2 ee ee me 


Balstae PICTURES 


EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 

For the first time wonderful pictures 

of your favorite movie and TV stars 
A super-duper offer! 


Hc me addresses of over 165 
FREE «:.:. 



















and birthdays of 300 
of your favorite stars! 

with order Send 25¢ to 

DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D6 

Box 947, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8. N.Y. 






Send For My 


New FREE Catalog 


of Costume Jewelry & Gifts 


Shows hundreds of items — 
some as low as 39¢-——many not 
sold in stores. Names or ini- 
tials engraved at no extra 
cost. FREE Surprise Gitts 








Aunt Eleanor 


TASH CO., 487 Broadway, Dept. A-6, New York (3 


25¢] 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 








“ready” 


opportune. Imagine you're play- 
ing basketball. You've got the ball. 
You're in front of the basket and 
there’s no opponent near you. That’s 
the time to shoot. 

Such a moment is called opportune. 
An opportune moment is one when 
the time is right to do something. 
The word opportune comes from the 
Latin word opportunus, which meant 
’ or “convenient.” Opportunus 
itself came from two other Latin 
words—ob, meaning “at” or “before,” 
and portus, meaning “harbor.” 

The Romans reasoned this way. 
The moment when a ship reaches 
harbor is important to its crew and 
to the men who are going to buy and 
sell its cargo. The crew can go ashore 
and enjoy themselves. The business- 
men can get on with the job of, dis- 
posing of the cargo. The ship’s ar- 
rival is therefore opportune—it pro- 
vides opportunities—for them all. 

If a ship doesn’t arrive on time 
everyone's plans may be spoiled. So 
a failure to arrive at the right time is 
not convenient or opportune. These 


moments the Romans called “inop- 
portune.” (In is a Latin prefix mean- 
ing “not.”) 


It’s Your Move 


Portus is related to two other com- 
mon Latin words—porta (“gate”) 
and portare (“to carry”). A city’s 
harbor was as important a gateway 
into it as the main gates were. So it 
was called by the same name as the 
gates. Goods were naturally carried 
into a city through the gates. So the 
word portare also got the meaning 
“to carry.” 

Here are five of the many English 
words which come from these three 
Latin words. In the list below write 
in the blank space before each word 
in Column I, the number of the cor- 
rect definition from Column II. Then 
see how many other words you can 
think of which come from portus, 
porta, and portare. 


Column I 


opportunity 
import 
—_c. export 
__d. portable 


- support 
Column II 


1. able to be carried easily 
2. a favorable time 

3. hold up, maintain, defend 
4. to send abroad, ship out 
5. to bring in 


— * 
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SU eS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


calendar. Noun. A list of the order 
and the time at which bills will be con- 
sidered by the House or Senate. 

dictaphone (DIHK-ta-phone; a as in 
“sofa”). Noun. A machine which records 
and will play back words spoken into it. 

document. Noun. A book or paper 
that gives information. 

floor. Noun. A term which refers to 
the full House or Senate. For example, 
“the bill is on the floor of the House” 
means that the bill is being considered 
by the whole House. 

legislative. Adjective referring to laws 
and lawmaking bodies. 


majority. Noun. More than half of 
votes cast. 

parliamentarian. Noun. An expert on 
rules of running a meeting. 

pension (PEHN-shuhn). Noun. A reg- 
ular payment made to someone after he 
retires from work. 

standing committee. Noun. A perma- 
nent committee which continues 
throughout a session of Congress. 

subcommittee. Noun. A small group 
picked from a standing committee to do 
a special job. 

investigation (in-vehs-tih-GA Y-shuhn). 
Noun. Inquiry into a matter of public 
interest, made by a Congressional com- 
mittee. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


pro tempore (PRO TEHM-po-ree; 0 
“go”). 


as in 
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h 16. Furnish a ship with equipment. 
U | Z 18. Feel blue and out of spirits. 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Echoalacti 





i accept stamp advertisements 
only from pon ari and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in advance, @ se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” ey hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 


po aneay = be sure to write your name and address | 


our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of ¢ “~ envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
he “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
A. careful to write your name and address in 


the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which | 


you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 


do all in their power to protect their readers from | 


unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 


has been deceived as a result of his response to | 


an advertisement in Scholastic Ma 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, 


nana Mogea- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 









— TREASURES WILL 4a FIND? 


, a, Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big cloth bag 
» Contains over 1,000 yenuine foreign postage 
\, stamps from more than 40 foreign countries 
in Asia, Europe, Africa, the South Seas, 


picked, unsorted, weighed out in bulk, just 
‘as received from missionaries, banks.ete. 
Nobody knows what's inside! Worth 
$10 or more at Standard Catalog prices. 

FREE! Valuable booklet ° *How to 
Lats Collect Stamps”, if you or- 


‘ ‘spew DAY. Money back guarantee. 








—. to p TT ay ot pl print- 


Sie SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
who send My tor mading Co 





DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 
del 


First American Big Commemorative Greeniand. 


Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO.. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


tems! 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. S. or Foreign 
Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 





|}HOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
—ONLY te EACH -WHY PAY MOKE 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST FOR 
LESS WRITE TODAY FOR TRIAL 
SELECTION PENN APPROVAL 
SERVICE. ORANGE, CALIFORNIA. 











U.S. Classics- 50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of "em missing In even the biggest collections! Get al! 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO ‘STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh | St. Annex, N.Y. 8 





FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send S¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, N Y. 


BUGS — BEASTS — BUTTERFLIES 
BIRDS — FLOWERS — FISH 


A collection of these interesting stamps from ail parts 
f world, ONLY i0¢ to approval buyers. 


Box 2187- 4, Santa Ana, Calif. 
to approval applicants 


Premiums with purchases 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 








West Coast Stamp Service, 








DIFFERENT 


INDIA 









ozines is urged | 


ete. Stamps are mostly still on paper. un- | 








By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 


Cover Story: Topical Stamps 


Our front cover shows stamps which 
illustrate “The Lord’s Prayer” (Matthew 
6:9-13). The stamps are from “The 
Holy Scriptures in Stamps,” a series of 
albums compiled by the late Arthur 
R. von Wertheim of Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. von Wertheim had collected 
stamps for more than 60 years. In the 


early 1940s, he began to save stamps 
which illustrated passages from the 
Bible. He mounted these stamps neatly 


on loose-leaf sheets. Next to or below 
each stamp he typed the Bible passage 
which it illustrated. 

When Mr. von Wertheim died, his 
“Holy Scriptures” albums consisted of 
more than 1,000 pages and about 
15,000 stamps. The albums covered 
such Bible stories as the 10 Command- 
ments, Noah and the Ark, the Life of 
Christ. 

Collecting stamps relating to one sub- 
ject, or topic, is called topical collecting. 
It’s a good way for a beginner to start 
collecting stamps. First decide what 
subject interests you most. It might be 
animals, flowers, famous persons, trains, 


national monuments. Then collect 
stamps that picture your favorite sub- 
ject. 

Many stamp collectors start their 
albums with a_ general collection— 


stamps of all kinds—rather than a top- 
ical collection. Beginners also can start 
by saving commemoratives—stamps is- 
sued to honor a famous person or event 
in a nation’s history. For example, the 
8¢ stamp below is a U. S. commemora- 
tive, which will be issued at Chicago, 
I}l., on February 23. This stamp marks 
the 50th anniversary of the Rotary In- 
ternational. 

You can now join the United Nations 
Stamp Clubs (UNSC) conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines. UNSC consists of 
4,700 branch clubs with a total of more 
than 28,000 members. For an applica- 
tion blank write to: Director, U. N. 


Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 








Master Race 
(Continued from page 11) 


out entire solar systems, who could 
survive incredible mishaps and _hard- 
ships—creatures who were no less than 
gods! 

A wave of fear tore at the Com. 
mander as the glittering Moon faded 
away. Eternal nothingness of gray en- 
closed the ship. .. . 


Eddie Investigates” 


The sun was up when Eddie re- 
covered consciousness. Stiff and cold, 
he sat and looked around sleepily a 
moment before remembering. Then, as 
he saw Rags sitting before him, tail 
wagging happily, it all began to come 
back: Last night, sometime; humming 
lights above the tree house, someone 
moving about up there, himself sneak- 
ing up to see, then . . . nothing. He 
must have tripped and knocked him- 
self out, somehow. Eddie snatched up 
the .22 and aimed it at the tree. “Who- 
ever’s up there,” he said, getting to his 
feet, “had better come on out!” 

Nothing happened. 

Eddie bent down cautiously, his eyes 
still fixed on the tree house, picked 
up a rock and hurled it through the 
shanty’s open door. A bird fluttered 
from the gnarled oak, sailed across the 
morning meadow chirping angrily. 

“This is your last chance. Come on 
out, or I’m coming up and get you!” 
The bird’s being there made him quite 
sure that everything was all right, so 
after a moment he pulled the knotted 
rope from its concealment in the tree 
and went up hand over hand. 

A strange odor lingered inside the 
shack. Something like Eddie 
sniffed, frowned something like 
a freshly blown fuse, but outside of 
that nothing seemed amiss at first. 
Then he discovered his softball and bat 
were missing. He found he didn’t care 
too much. The season was over. 

The thief—a tramp, probably—was 
far away by now. 

And those humming lights? Even 
now he wasn’t too sure he’d seen them. 
Stars, probably. The Little Dipper, or 
maybe fireflies, or lightning. Sure. 

He turned to go. 

It was then he saw that something 
else was missing, but because it was 
so late he didn’t stop to worry. “Man- 
drake the Magician,” “The Invisible 
Boys,” “Buck Rogers,” “Bat Man” 
they were all old comic books. He'd 
finished with them months ago. 

Eddie clambered down the rope, aud 
seconds later he and Rags were joy- 
fully racing along the trail that led to 
home. 


It was a beautiful morning. 
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What kind of 


Like to rough ite 





"The G. 3 is your tire 


Its All-Weather diamond tread blocks 
grip the road in toughest going. 


Both these sturdy tires are made by Goodyear, 
world-famous maker of top-notch tires for 
every type of vehicle. So you can be sure 
they’re good for you. Your neighborhood bike 
dealer has them. 

Goodyear, Cycle Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 


Always ask hor 
Goops 








rider are you? 


Like to take it easy? 











The anes Eagle is for you 


| It has the lowest-rolling resistance, 
coasts farther than other balloon tires. 





BEST IN TUBES 


Goodyear Buty! 
Rubber Tubes are 
made to last longer. 














G-3, All-Weather, Super Eagle-T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obi? 


FYEAR bile Tit 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR e THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 16 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Sched- 
uled for tonight is a Fantasyland fea- 
ture called “Academy Award Songs.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 
Fritz Reiner conducts an hour-long 
concert which features works by De- 
bussy and Richard Strauss. 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Depar- 
ture” is the title of a comedy-drama 
by Steven Gethers. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Presidential News Con- 
ference: ABC has set aside a half-hour 
each Wednesday night on radio and 
television to present President Eisen- 
hower’s weekly news conference. Each 
week that the President holds his usual 
Wednesday conference and the White 
House releases films and tapes of it, 
ABC will broadcast the conference on 
radio at 9:30 p.m. and ABC-TV will 
telecast the films at 10:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 17 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Con- 
cerning Death” is adapted from a short 
story by John Collier. This is a unique 
tiger-and-the-lady story about a doctor 
and his wife and two friends who 
quickly conclude the doctor has done 
away with his wife when they see only 
her coat in the house and the doctor 
busily filling a hole in the cellar. The 
ending leaves the viewer intriguingly 
puzzled. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer stars in “The Wild 
Bunch.” On February 25, David Niven 
plays the part of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in “Tusitala,” a story based on 
Stevenson’s last years on the Pacific 
island of Samoa. There he was known 
by the natives as Tusitala, “the teller 
of tales.” 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s TV Theatre: An 
adaptation of A. A. Milne’s once-popu- 
lar (1923) play, “The Dover Road.” The 
story concerns a mysterious Mr. Lati- 
mer who interrupts the elopement of 
two couples as they hurry along the 
Dover Road on their way to Paris. He 

rsuades them to change their minds 
ut an unexpected result occurs. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 18 


9:45 a.m. (CBC) Canadian National School 
Broadcast: Those schools located near 
the Canadian border can take advan- 
tage of this series of broadcasts by the 
Canadian Broadcasting System’s Trans- 
Canada network. A complete version 
of “Julius Caesar” is being presented 
peienty for high-school students. 

oday: Act II. The remaining three 
acts will be presented on Feb. 25. 
March 4 and March 11. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Patric Knowles stars as an embezzler 
who seizes an opportunity to masquer- 
ade as a Scotland Yard officer, in “The 
Way to Freedom.” The impersonation 
is short-lived, however, when he him- 
self becomes involved in the search for 
a dangerous criminal. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 19 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: One of today’s features 
will commemorate National Future 
Farmers of America Week. (See cover 
story on Feb. 2 issue of Practical 
English.) 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Featured today is the Berlioz Sym- 
phony Fantastique and works by Glinka 
and Grieg. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Milton Cross sets the stage for a per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust.” 


_ 
‘ 


8: 


(CBS-TV) What in the World: To- 
day’s guest panelist in this archaeologi- 
cal guessing game is Jacques Lipchitz, 
the noted sculptor. 


(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 


In “Seeing Without Seeing,” Mr. Wizard 
and Buzz study the science of radar 
and learn its use in peace and war. 
00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Pub- 
licity Build-Up” is the topic of conver- 
sation for host Clifton Fadiman and 
guests Leonard Lyons, Laura Z. Hobson 
and Leo Rosten. 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 


SUNDAY 


9 


Air: A musical adaptation. of 


“The 
Connecticut Yankee.” 


FEBRUARY 20 


:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 


day’s children’s book discussion is on 
Margaret Ann Hubbard’s “Thunderhead 
Mountain,” the story of the gigantic 
statue of Sioux Chief Crazy Horse, 
which is being sculptured out of the 
face of Thunderhead Mountain in South 
Dakota. 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


1 


tN 


2: 


4: 


6 


aw 


00 p.m. 


A discussion of Meredith’s “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel.”” Coming up on 
March 6 is Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon 
River Anthology.” 

(NBC-TV) Princeton °55: On 
today’s program, Princeton University’s 
Dean Godolfin and Professor Arm- 
strong are scheduled to give two ver- 
sions of the Electra theme. 


:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 


“The Doodlebrain” is a live dramatic 
story of the independent inventor in 
America. It stresses the importance of 
the entrepreneur who gambles his 
money on an invention, and the prob- 
lems of production and distribution. 

30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
The featured work is the Brahms Piano 
Concerto No. 2 with Rudolf Serkin as 
the soloist. The story of Amos Fortune, 
Negro slave who bought his freedom 
and left his adopted town, Jaffrey, 
N.H., a legacy of public spiritedness 
and good will, will be retold by James 
Fassett as a Brotherhood Week inter- 

Zoo Parade: 


mission feature. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) “De: 
Fisher’s Health Clinic.” 

(CBS-TV) The Search: The Acousti- 
cal Laboratory at the University of 
California at Los Angeles is today’s 
subject. This is the story of noise in 
daily life and what it is doing to the 
health and stability of Americans. New 
research is showing not only the dan- 
gers of noise in daily life, but also 
what can be done to reduce it. There 
will be demonstrations of sound waves 
that suspend marbles in the air, burn 
cotton and even kill small animals. 
Included in this story are examples of 
communities that have overcome the 
noise problem. 


:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 


dramatization of “The Liberation of 
Paris,” with Walter Cronkite as nar- 
rator. 


700 p.m. (NBC) Radio Tributes Series: 


The life of Carl Sandburg will be 
dramatized in an hour-long tribute to 
the man and his works. 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 


ing: “What Can the Free World Learn 
from the Iron Curtain Countries?” is 
the topic. The speakers are four promi- 
nent DP’s from Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia. 


:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 


Hoimes: Ralph Richardson and Cedric 
Hardwicke star in an adaptation of 
Conan Doyle’s “The Norwood Builder.” 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Fred Mac- 
Murray and Pat Crowley are featured 
in “The Bachelor’s Bride.” a light 
comedy on the problems of a bachelor 


(NBC-TV) Philco TV Playhouse: “The 
Assassination” is the title of a play 
dealing with the murder of Leon Trot- 
sky, the exiled Bolshevik leader, while 
he was in Mexico. The author, Bernard 
Wolfe, once a secretary to Trotsky. 
is now a novelist and editor. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: “The Great- 
est Man in the World” stars Pat O’Brien 
as an unhappy garage mechanic who 
is idolized by his son. The story deals 
with the boy’s disillusionment when 
he learns that his father is not con- 
sidered even a good mechanic, let 
alone a brilliant inventor. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: “Option on a Wife” is the story 
of a rising young director and his wife 
and how his success almost breaks up 
their happy marriage. 

(CBS-TV) Father Knows Best: Rob- 
ert Young and Jane Wyatt co-star in 
this better-than-average family situa- 
tion comedy series. The program i: 
slated to be discontinued soon. 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 21 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Mercy Wears 
an Apron” is the story of a paraplegic 
who is rehabilitated both mentally anc 
physically by a registered nurse. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: George Lon 
don. bass-baritone, is tonight’s guest. 

9:30 p.m. :(NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “Halfway House,” by Ted and 
Mathilda Ferro, is a psychological 
drama dealing with a man’s soul search- 
ing as he reaches what he believes to 
be his halfway point in life at age 40. 
He has to decide whether to risk his 
family’s security in a new kind of job 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Eddie Chapman Story,” adapted from 
the biography by Frank Owen, is the 
incredible tale of a London safecracker 
who, during World War II, worked for 
Hitler and British Intelligence at the 
same time. Eddie Chapman was born 
into a seafaring family, but instead of 
continuing that tradition, he fell into 
an easy life of crime. He finally was 
caught and sentenced to prison on the 
Isle of Jersey. When war broke out, 
Jersey became the only British posses- 
sion occupied by the Germans. And 
here the strange happenings began. 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 22 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “The Hostage,” Glenn Langan 
stars as Capt. Robert Stobo, gentleman 
by birth, engineer by training, and 
hero of the Virginia militia during the 
French and Indian attack on Fort Ne- 
cessity in 1759. George Washington is 
played by Liam Sullivan. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Lux Radio Theatre: Van 


Heflin and Ruth Hussey star in an 
adaptation of “Shane.” 
(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: In 


“Marked for Death,” Paul Kelly plays 
the part of a revenge-crazed American 
who catches up with his former con- 
centration camp commandant in a small 
Mexican village. ; 
9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: Boris 
Karloff stars in “A Sting of Death” by 
Alvin Sapinsley. This is a tongue-in- 
cheek satire on the typical detective 
mystery, complete with a mad profes- 
sor who has developed a bee with an 
ultra lethal sting. 
(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “Sudden 
Disaster” by Jerome Ross. In the wait- 
ing room of a pier, two tense women, 
previously unknown to each other, 
discover that they are seeking word 
about the same man missing in an ac- 
cident at sea. ; 
10:00 p.m. (CBS) A special dramatic pro- 
gram in honor of Brotherhood Week. 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 4 


You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 


—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on 
young peoples’ reading, and Chairman of the 
Selection Committee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


The experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get 
students to read tor pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to 


by adult book clubs at a cost students can afford. 


those supplied 
Club members are offered a choice each month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that each may find titles 
suited to his or her interest and reading level. For every four books 
purchased, members receive a dividend book free. The Club is or- 
ganized so that students can run it themselves. All materials for 
operating a Club are supplied free 


One of the 4 pages in the March issue of TAB News 
shown above in reduced size. This monthly bulletin 
is sent free to all Club members and gives news of 
books and authors and descriptions of coming books. 


s 


Max J. Herzberg, who with four other eminent reading 
authorities selects the books offered by the Teen Age 
Book Club, is past president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and author of numerous textbooks 
and anthologies. 


1. Easy-to-follow Manual of Instructions. 
2. Beautiful, full-color Wall Poster. 3. Record 
and Order Forms. 4. Sample Book. 5. TAB 
News—monthly Bulletin containing news, re- 
views, of coming books. 


MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS. __-. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book. 
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Bids. By \c) me :lele) ara all: 
(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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